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THE BAROQUE AS A BASIC 
CONCEPT OF ART 


By Ernest C. Hassold 


Introduction 


WO of the outstanding problems of modern cultural scholarship have 

been the revaluation of the Baroque style and the development of prin- 
ciples, or basic concepts, of cultural history. 

The revaluation of the Baroque became a problem to modern research as 
a result of two interacting developments. One was the constant discovery on 
the part of various artists from Delacroix to the Surrealists of an affinity for 
one aspect or another of seventeenth century art. Contemporaneous with this 
discovery of creative energies in the Baroque was the extension of research 
into all the media of its expression. This research was now no longer based 
on books alone. Photograph and phonograph had made available for exact 
study the extraliterary manifestations of cultural life, and in the case of 
Baroque culture, music and art are of at least equal importance to its literature 
and philosophy. The exact nature of the interaction between creative art and 
scholarship in bringing about a new view and valuation of thé Baroque awaits 
further investigation; it may well depend on some underlying change in the 
way of looking at life that is common to both artist and scholar. But that is 
beyond the scope of this essay. 

Similarly, the development of principles or fundamental concepts for 
the interpretation of cultural history became a problem to modern scholarship 
because of two diverse and yet related developments. One was the rise of 
modern psychology and its movement from fact to meaning, from an ‘in- 
ventory of more or less unassorted atoms of experience to the interpretation 
of patterns and symbols of experience, individual and collective. At the same 
time there was a similar movement in cultural history. In its several disci- 
plines it moved from the making of an exact inventory of all extant records 
of any cultural value and the “tagging” of them according to type and time of 
origin, to the interpretation of the development of culture from prehistoric 
times to the present day. The problem here is to find a fusion of cultural 
history with psychology and by this means to interpret the historical develop- 
ment of every art—and of culture as a complex of all the arts—in the light 
of the nature and function of that art in human experience. The search is 
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for basic concepts derived from the nature of each art and applicable to the 
exact and exhaustive analysis of the place and function of every part and 
particle, every style and single work, in relation to the entire development of 
that art and ultimately of all the arts. Such basic concepts, which must, of 
course, be validated on the vast inventory of the several arts, would make 
available the possibility of re-experiencing the cultural life of mankind in its 
large outline and the phases of its development as well as in the essential living 
form of any given work of art. In other words it would make possible some- 
thing like a total consciousness of culture. The study of the interaction of 
creative psychologist and cultural historian in this large undertaking likewise 
still awaits investigation. In the hands of a competent student it should prove 
rewarding. 

The scope of this essay, however, is more modest. It is restricted to that 
area where the two great problems of modern scholarship that have been out- 
lined here, overlap; or, to be more precise, where the search for basic con- 
cepts has been trained on the interpretation of the Baroque. 

Within this area it is focussed on two outstanding contributions to this 
search. While it traces this search over a period of fifty years—from the first 
demand for it in 1879 to its final accomplishment in 1929—it focusses on two 
figures who have done most to “advance the question.” The question was 
first posed by Jakob Burckhardt, but it was successfully formulated and de- 
veloped by Heinrich W6lfflin and Dagobert Frey. This essay seeks to keep to 
the fore the issues involved in the progressive development of the problem 
and to evaluate the significance of the two major instruments devised for its 
solution—the principles of art history by Wélfflin and the principles of a 
new cultural history by Dagobert Frey. 


I. The Transformation of the Concept Baroque 
and the Search for Basic Concepts 


Whatever the original meaning of the word Baroque,’ or the scope of 
the concept, its meaning until recently was bad. From the Enlightenment till 
late in the nineteenth century, the view had prevailed that was still voiced 
by Benedetto Croce as late as 1924: “Art is never baroque, and the Baroque 
is never art.” The view prevailing at the present time is vastly different. In 
1857 Delacroix noted in his Journal? that Baroque art has great values lacking 
in the classical art of antiquity. By 1881 Willamowitz-Moellendorf was using 


* The early usage of the word is analyzed by H. Wélfflin, Renaissance und Barock, 
Munich, 1888, p. 7. In place of the traditional derivation from the Portuguese 
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the term generically, speaking of Hellenism as Greek Baroque. By 1945 this 
twofold sense of the word Baroque was widely established: 1) as an historic 
concept, to designate the period or stage in Western culture following the 
Renaissance roughly equivalent to the seventeenth century; 2) as an abstract 
psychological concept, to designate a type of expression that may occur in any 
historic culture and may recur at various stages of development.® 

While the causes of current interest in the seventeenth century await 
more systematic analysis, a brief review of current explanations may sefve 
to clarify the point of view of this essay. The theory of the exhaustion of the 
older periods may account for much, but not for the twentieth century prefer- 
ence for Chaucer over Milton, nor for the phenomenal shift of interest from 
Milton to the Metaphysical Poets.* The notion of the seventeenth century as 
a womb of modern ideas does not suffice to explain why the nineteenth century 
ascribes this generative role to the Renaissance, the twentieth to the Baroque. 
That there is an elective affinity at work here seems beyond question, but the 
question is, which element in the Baroque produces this affinity. Wélfflin’s 
interpretation of the Baroque reveals his-Sense of its kinship with Impression- 
ism; more recent interpretations, however, emphasize its kinship with Ex- 
pressionism. ‘The Expressionists,"’ writes Professor Karl Viétor, ‘taught us to 
see new values in the Baroque.’’® So, to be sure, they did. But so did the 
Surrealists. And so, moreover, did those who strove to free the Baroque 
concept from the distortions of partisanship. As a matter of fact, the most 
cogent views of the Baroque are taught us by the most objective, least 
partisan interpreters. The student of interrelations among the arts has less to 
gain by expending undue sympathy or scorn on the intentions of the Expres- 
sionists than by paying close attention to the methods of such objective inter- 





“barrueco,” an irregularly shaped pearl, Wélfflin proposes as more plausible the 
derivation from “baroco,” a made-up word in Scholastic logic, like “barbara-celarent,” 
used to express contempt for Aristoteleanism, hence meaning senseless. Wé6lfflin’s 
derivation is adopted by Benedetto Croce, Barock-Gegenreformation, Ziitich, 1925. 

* Eugéne Delacroix: Journal, Paris, 3 vols., 1896, Vol. III, pp. 254 f. 

*On Willamowitz-Moellendorf and current usage see Helmut Hungerland, 
“Problems of Descriptive Analysis in the Visual Arts,” Journal for Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism (Sept. 1945) pp. 20-5. For the twofold sense of the term see also Georg 
Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 4 vols., Berlin & Leipzig, 1919-34, Vol. III, 
p. 285; and Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung, 1924, pp. 19 ff. Cf. Art and 
Understanding, 1, 1929, pp. 92-5, “Note on Baroque in Painting’ by Duncan Phillips. 

“A recent bibliography of English metaphysical poets alone lists 540 items 
published from 1912 to 1938. Theodore Spencer and Mark Van Doren, Studies in 
Metaphysical Poetry, Columbia University Press, 1939. 


*PMLA, LX, 1945, pp. 899-916. “Deutsche Literaturgeschichte als Geistes- 
geschichte.” ; 
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preters of the Baroque as Heinrich W6lfflin and Dagobert Frey. To do the 
latter is the object of this study. 


Whatever the explanation of this transformation of the Baroque con- 
cept, the process is apparent. There are three stages in its development: spe- 
cialized research, interpretation and dissemination of the new conception. 

Following the lead of the cultural historian, Jakob Burckhardt, 
a series of art historians headed by Cornelius Gurlitt (1887) and Heinrich 
W6lfflin (1888) investigated particularly the architecture of the Baroque and 
laid the scientific foundation for a re-interpretation of the period.* 
Wéolfflin’s now famous interpretation of the Baroque style in European art 
was finally formulated in his Principles of Art History (1915); it was fol- 
lowed by a burst of interpretations of the Baroque in art and literature, music 
and thought, based on research or speculation, and on scientific or transcen- 
dental logic. This interpretative movement was about exhausted when Walter 
Passarge wrote its history in 1930.7 The new conception of the Baroque, 


* Today the best orientation towards Baroque in art is to be found in the article 
“Baroque” by Alfred Neumeyer in the Encyclopedia of the Arts, edited by D. Runes 
and G. Schrickel, New York, 1946. Critical bibliography is to be found in the guide by 
Walter Timmling, Kunstgeschichte und Kunstwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1923; also in the 
two works by Hans Rose, Spabarock, Munich, 1922, and his re-issue of Henrich 
W6lfflin’s Renaissance und Barock (1888), 1924. The bibliography in Alois Riegl. 
Enstehung der Barockkunst in Rom, Vienna, 1908, is superseded by Julius von Schlosser, 
Die Kuntsliteratur, 2 vols., Vienna, 1924, Bks. VII and IX. In English, the development 
of the new conception of Baroque in art can be followed in Corrado Ricci, Baroque 
Architecture and Sculpture in Italy, Eng. transl., New York, 1912; M. S. Briggs, Baroque 
Architecture, New York, 1914; Sacheverell Sitwell, Southern Baroque Art, New York, 
1924; and German Baroque Art, New York, 1928; Heinrich Wélfflin, Principles of Art 
History, Eng. transl., New York, 1932; A. K. McComb, The Baroque Painters of Italy, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1934 (excellent); Werner Weisbach, Spanish Baroque Art, New 
York, 1942. Weisbach edited the volume on Kunst des Barock in Italien, Frankreich, 
Deutschland und Spanien, ir the profusely illustrated Propylaen Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 
c. 1924. This is the best pictorial introduction. 

"Walter Passarge, Philosophie der Kunstgeschichte, Berlin, 1930. This is the best 
available study of the interpretative movement (as distinct from research based on 
unanalyzed assumptions). Further essays in the interpretation of modern scholarship 
as a branch of intellectual history: Heinrich Litzeler, ‘‘Wandlung der Barockauffaussung,” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift, XI, 1933, pp. 618-36. Cf. H. W. Eppelsheimer, “Das 
Renaissanceproblem,” ibid., pp. 477-500; G. Weise, “Der doppelte Begriff der Renais- 
sance,” ibid., pp. 501-529; Werner Weisbach, “Die klassische Ideologie,” #bid., pp. 559- 
591. Liitzeler defines four stages of development from Jakob Burckhardt’s Cicerone 
(1854). See also the discussions of “Baroque” in the monumental manuals of art, 
literature, music, issued during the 1920's: Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft, edited by 
A. E. Brinckmann; Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, edited by Oskar Walzel; 
Deutscher Barock by Giinther Miiller. The Baroque concept is less basic in the volumes 
on English literature from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, by Keller and B. Fehr, 
and on romance literatures from the Renaissance to the French Revolution, by a group of 
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variously defined, was disseminated in histories and handbooks, even in the 
English-speaking world, where it tended to be purged, however, of meta- 
physical as well as of political and racial excrescences.* From the point of 
view of interrelations among the arts, the second period is the crucial one, 
and in it the interpretations based on scientific logic. Accordingly, this paper 
will be limited to these. 

In this second period, the interpretation of the Baroque period became 
coupled with the search for basic concepts of interpretation, a movement 
that is methodologically of great importance. The problem involved is theo- 
retically quite simple: to apprehend change in continuity. In practice it is 
one of the subtlest problems ever posed by the scientific mind. To characterize 
the changing style of art at any period in terms of its continued character, 
calls for concepts that are at once historic and basic, that will define ex- 
haustively the period style, and at the same time relate the period to the 
development as a whole. The case for such stylistic analysis is most cogently 
stated by Paul Frankl in an exposition of the threefold task of the scientific 
study of architecture—a model definition equally applicable to other branches 
of cultural study. 

The first task, Frankl says, is to make a scientific inventory of all records 
that have any cultural value (topography). The second is to determine 


scientifically the chronological sequence of the entire record (chronology). 
The third task is to compare the forms in order to establish the meaning of 





Romanists. Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft: there are two works with this title, one 
edited by Adler, another by Ernst Biicken; in the latter the volume Die Musik des Barocks 
is by Robert Haas. 

*In English, the 1936 edition of Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages, New 
York, carries a new chapter with bibliography on Baroque Art in Italy. E. Louise Lucas, 
Books on Art, A Foundation List, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, has a caption “Renaissance” 
but not “Baroque.” The Art Index, Jan. 1929-Sept. 1932, edited by Alice M. Dougan 
and Bertha Joel, New York, 1932, has a caption “Baroque,” p. 157. The Baroque 
is taken for granted in such works as: Egon Friedell, The Cultural History of the 
Modern Age, trans. C. F. Atkinson, New York, 1930; Lewis Mumford, The Culture of 
the Cities, 1936; H. M. Kallen, Art and Freedom, 1942, Chap. 11. The present status 
of the concept in America may be seen in M. Toussaint, “Defense of Baroque Art in 
America” (text in English and Spanish) in the Inter-American Conference on Intel- 
lectual Interchange, Univ. of Texas, pp. 161-175. At the meeting of the American 
Society for Aesthetics held in New York, November 1945, there was a paper on 
Baroque music; and at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 
held in Chicago, December 1945, General Topics IX conducted a symposium on the 
Baroque concept: in art by Wolfgang Stechow (Oberlin); in English literature by 
Roy Daniells (Manitoba); in continental literature by Réné Wellek (Iowa): Mr. 
Daniells’ essay has appeared in the Toronto Quarterly for 1945. 
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the development (in pre-historic art this is typology, in historic art it is 
style analysis). 

Style analysis consists in the analysis of the formal aspect and seeks to recognize 
within the authenticated sequence of artifacts a continuity in the change . . . if all 
the dating would yield no more than a chronological series, the immense expenditure 
of labor would be incomprehensible. No, the goal of the great effort is precisely to 
recognize the change of the formal aspect free from arbitrariness. We are not content 


with the results of source study, we do not believe in the rightness of the chronological 
series, until it yields a meaning and is susceptible of being re-experienced.* 


The reason why just the Baroque period tends to be coupled with this 
search for an interpretative method is twofold. (1) Periods formerly re- 
garded from a classical point of view as periods of “decline’—in ancient 
culture the Late Roman and Early Christian periods, in modern culture the 
Baroque—have become test cases for the hypothesis of a continuous develop- 
ment first formulated by Alois Riegl in 1901.*° (2) The impact of W6lfflin’s 
formulation of the problem in 1915 in terms of the modern phase of the 
development (Renaissance and Baroque) set off a chain reaction in the 
several fields of cultural history. 

Before we follow this movement, however, a word about the name 
Baroque. It is inadequate, of course, but less inadequate than the purely 
chronological term, the seventeenth century. Even Croce admits that to speak 
of ancient Baroque makes better sense than to speak of ancient “seventeenth 
century.” On the other hand, as Frankl warns us, the term Baroque, along 
with the related terms Renaissance, Rococo, Neo-Classic, is “less indispensable 
than one may think.” In his study of modern architecture, he dispenses with 
these terms until after he has defined the phases of the development; then 
he re-interprets them. 

The task set out for this essay will now be clear. Limited to the study 
of interrelations, it assumes a further restriction to this one problem: the in- 
terpretation of the Baroque by means of basic concepts founded on scientific 
rather than transcendental logic. It seeks to clarify the issues involved in this 
development and to uncover its unfolding process. It desires to discover what 
makes sense in recent scholarship rather than to expose obvious nonsense. 


* Paul Frankl, Extwicklungsphasen der neueren Baukunst, Leipzig, 1914, p. 5. 

* Alois Riegl, Spatrémische Kunstindustrie, Vienna, 1901. Riegl’s work is regarded 
as the foundation of the “philosophy of art history” by Passarge. For a more critical 
view, see August Schmarsow’s book in reply to Riegl, Grundbegriffe der Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Leipzig, 1905. Passarge’s exclusion of Schmarsow’s work on the ground 
that it is science of art rather than philosophy of art, seems to me a bit technical. A 
critical study of both Riegl and Schmarsow would be rewarding. 





THE BAROQUE AS A BASIC CONCEPT OF ART 


Il. In Art History—The Problem Formulated by Wl fflin 


The problem of a scientific interpretation of the Baroque in art was 
formulated by Heinrich W6lfflin in his Principles of Art History (1915). 

Wé6lfflin worked all his life on his principles. He reformulated them four 
times. In 1888, in a study of the origins of Baroque style in Italian archi- 
tecture, he questioned the adequacy of the then current definition of the 
Baroque “‘malerisch.” He undertook an exhaustive analysis of its formal 
features in contrast with those of the Renaissance. This yielded the first formu- 
lation of the five pairs of fundamental concepts which were to become so 
famous. Since he was really analyzing the psychology of an age through its 
visual forms, he suggested that an extension of the inquiry to other forms of 
art, as well as to literature and music, would yield a similar result. 

In 1912 Wé6lfflin lectured before the Academy at Berlin. In this concise 
formulation the scientific aim of his undertaking is most evident: he is trying 
to do for the study of culture what the seventeenth century physicists had 
done for the study of nature—define its primary characteristics, establish con- 
cepts of universal validity for the styles of centuries. Again, the reference to 
literature and music is made, which was presently taken up by others, e.g., 
by Oskar Walzel in literature and Curt Sachs in music. In 1915 W6lfflin’s 
Grundbegriffe appeared in book form; it was translated into English in 1932. 
Here he demonstrated on the basis of a wide range of examples the work- 
ability of each one of his five sets of concepts (linear-painterly, plane-depth, 
multiplicity-unity, closed and open form, clearness and unclearness) in the 
painting, sculpture and architecture of both northern and southern countries. 
The reference to literature and music, however, is dropped. 

In 1933 he published a “Revision” in Logos, in answer to his critics, 
in which he clarified his position and re-affirmed it. His conviction remained 
unchanged that the formal development of art from Renaissance classicism 
to the Baroque is lawful, i.e., logical and irreversible. Before his death, he 
collected his ideas on art history in a single volume, Gedanken zur Kunst- 
geschichte, published in Zurich, 1941. 

W6lfflin’s theory of art history is the heart of his life’s work. His life 
(1864-1945) spans the development of the scientific study of art; the most 
famous single contribution is his own. He called it the history of seeing. 
His preoccupation was with the large contrasts: Renaissance and Baroque, 
southern and northern art. Between the two books on the Renaissance and 
Baroque just named, he wrote a book on Italian classical art (1899) and on 
Diirer (1905). His Klassische Kunst, he said in 1941, was “the book of his 
that had gotten round farthest in the world.” He wrote “art history without 
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names,” but also a great work on Diirer, one of the great names in the history 
of art. Though most persistently devoted to the Renaissance and Baroque, he 
wrote on ancient art as well as nineteenth century artists, and contributed | 
a masterpiece on medieval art (Die Bamberger Apokalypse, 1918) and an 
introduction to a work on Hindu architecture. Though he established the 
concept of the “century style,” one of his best books is on the difference | 
between the Italian and the German sense of form (Italien und das deutsche | 
Formgefihl, 1931). He was endlessly raising questions about the psychology 
of seeing. He trained an entire generation of art historians in the art of 
seeing. But his lectures were of interest to many thousands who were not 
specialists. At Munich they had to be given in the Auditorium Maximum 
which had a thousand seats. Even during his lifetime books about him began 
to appear: in 1924 a brief but keen analysis by Franz Landsberger (now of 
Cincinnati) and in 1937 a careful French dissertation by Hanna Levy.** In 
the English-speaking world the Burlington Magazine and Roger Fry were 
especially responsive to his scholarship. “He begins,” wrote Roger Fry in 
1921, ‘where most art historians leave off, with the creative problems of the 
artist.""2? 

The basic insight on which Wélfflin’s theory is founded is deceptively 
simple: that it is natural for art to develop from a draughtsman’s to a paint- 
er's way of seeing things, or from a tactile to a visual representation, from a 
feeling to a seeing orientation toward reality. In applying this insight to the 
immense and intricate material of art history, Wélfflin has been careful to 
make several distinctions which his critics should have been equally careful to 
observe: 

1. A distinction between technique and perception. The technique of 
the primitive artist is adequate to his perception, but his perception 
is in an undeveloped state. 

. A distinction between levels of perception (Primitive art, Ancient 
art, Renaissance and Baroque, nineteenth century art) and changes 
in style on each level. The shift from one level to another he assumes 


“ Franz Landsberger, Heinrich Wélfflin, Berlin, 1924. Hanna Levy, H. Wélfflin, 
sa théorié, ses predecesseurs, Paris, 1936. See also Walter Passarge, op. cit., and L. 
Venturi, History of Art Criticism, New York, 1936, and Art Criticism Now, New York, 
1941. 

* According to Borenius’ editorial on W6lfflin’s eightieth birthday (1944), the 
Burlington Magazine was hospitable to H. W6lfflin’s ideas from the first issue, which 
contained an unsigned review of W6lfflin's Klassische Kunst by Roger Fry. The article 
“Baroque” by Roger Fry in Burlington Magazine, XX XIX, 1921, pp. 145-148, is still the 
best appreciation of Wélfflin’s principles in English. 
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to be subject to external sociological causes, which he does not 
analyze. But on each level there is a change from the early to the late 
style, which he assumes to be subject to an internal law. It is the 
operation of this law that engages his study, specifically in the chang- 
ing artistic perception from the Renaissance to the Baroque. 

3 A distinction between,an outer form (beauty, expression) and an inner 
form of art (perception). The inner form, to be sure, is only the 
frame, ‘within which the real life of art, the embodiment of beauty, 
takes place. But being perception, it is that aspect of art which is 
apprehensible to science in that it is (1) rational, (2) irreversible in 
its development, and (3) reducible to scientific formulation. 

The theory based on these assumptions may be stated in three proposi- 

tions: 

(1) Baroque represents not a decline but a natural development from 
Renaissance Classicism to a Late Style, which has been dominant 
ever since; 

(2) that the Late Style, unlike the Classical, is no longer tactile but 
visual, i.e., it no longer admits non-visual points of view, and it no 
longer reveals its (art, but conceals it; 

(3) that the change proceeds according to an inner law and that the 
stages of its development in any given work can be demonstrated 
by means of the five frames of seeing (linear—painterly, etc.) 

These five frames, like the ‘‘chria” of rhetoric, take up one aspect of form 
after another: the individual image, the arrangement in space, the method 
of combining parts, the structure of the composition, the effect of the whole. 
But more importantly they are designed as a network of coordinates to 
apprehend in all its essential features the movement of style from one ideal 
type to another, and from an objective to a subjective orientation. 


Renaissance Baroque 


(1) linear—felt by hand (1) painterly—followed by eye 

(2) set in plane—so as to be felt (2) set in depth—so as to be followed 
(3) coordinated parts of equal value (3) parts subordinated to a whole 

(4) closed, to shut out observer (4) open, to take in observer 


(5) clear from any point of view (5) relatively clear, ic., from a re- 
stricted point of view 
The impact of this theory was great not only because of its inherent 
simplicity and the masterly art of its author but because it stands at the con- 
fluence of three main currents of cultural criticism. 
The first current was the teaching of Jakob Burckhardt, the celebrated 
author of the Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, who was Wolfflin’s 
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master. To him Wé6lfflin attributes the inspiration for his theory and specifies 
the occasion on which he received it. In 1879, impressed with the vast col- 
lections of the Kensington Museum, Burckhardt, a man of fifty, wrote to his 
young disciple about having conceived the idea of “finding exact formulae 
for the living laws of the forms.’** This was the idea that dominated 
W6lfflin’s life. 

The second current of artistic thought that influenced Wélfflin’s theory 
was the “Science of Art,” founded by Konrad Fiedler, whose “school” 
included the painter Hans von Marées and the sculptor Adolf Hildebrand, 
the author of a book on form that was famous in the 1890’s.1* W6lfflin was 
close to this school. He wrote an important article on Marées and acknowl- 
edged his friend Hildebrand as a source of inspiration. This is the setting in 
which W6lfilin’s Principles are analyzed by Professor Lionello Venturi in his 
History of Art Criticism. Venturi comes to the conclusion that Wélfflin’s 
fivefold scheme of visibility “may be reduced to the two, tactile and optical, 
which we found in Riegl and which were inherited by him from the school 
of Herbart.” This is an oversimplification. It misses the most important point. 
Wé6lfflin’s historic contribution is not the invention of basic concepts, but their 
development from a simple set to an exhaustive instrument of analysis whose 
value lies precisely in its being so much more fine-meshed and highly or- 
ganized than its predecessors. Wé6lfflin’s historical significance is more ade- 
quately interpreted by Walter Passarge, who relates him to a third current 
of cultural criticism, the psychological interpretation of cultural history. This 
emanates on the one hand from Wilhelm Dilthey of Berlin, the founder of 
the so-called geistesgeschichte, and on the other from Alois Riegl of Vienna, 
the founder of what Passarge calls the ‘philosophy of art history.”” W6lfflin’s 
contribution was to establish analysis of form as a rival to these analyses of 
the psychology or spirit. “To have placed the analysis of form at the center 
of art history is the merit of Heinrich W6lfflin.”® 

Neither Venturi nor Passarge have discussed the scholars who refused 
Wolfflin’s formulation of the problem, though these were by no means un- 
important. A few typical instances of this opposition will serve to point up 
certain issues. Georg Dehio, the erudite historian of German art, objected 
that Baroque art is derived, at least in the North, not from Renaissance 


*H. Wolfflin, Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte, 1941, p. 153. 

“Konrad Fiedler, Schrifien iiber Kunst, Hrsg. von H. Kannerth, 2 vols. 
Munich, 1913-1914. Adolf Hildebrand, The Problem of Form in Painting and Sculpture 
(1893), trams. Max Meyer and R. M. Ogden, New York, 1932. 

* Chapter II of Passarge’s Philosophie der Kunstgeschichte centers on W6lfflin. 
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classicism, but from the Gothic, that the psychological interpretation is not 
history, and that in principle mankind had always seen pretty well what it 
wanted to see.* To this W6lfflin replied that he had made the last point in 
the selfsame words, but had pointed out in addition that mankind had only 
wanted to see precisely what it was at any time capable of seeing, and that 
to define this was the point at issue.1* Werner Weisbach, student of Baroque 
art in all western countries, found Wé6lfflin’s interpretation too narrowly 
formalistic.** To him Baroque is the art of the Counter-Reformation, though 
he recognizes that Jesuit studies in architecture have uncovered no style 
peculiar to the Jesuits. For the style of Baroque, far less important to him 
than its spirit, he finds one basic concept quite sufficient, viz., movement. 
In February 1924, Benedetto Croce delivered a lecture at the Technical 
University in Zurich and chose to discuss Barock-Gegenreformation. This 
reply to both Wélfflin and Weisbach is distinguished by its range of scholar- 
ship, wit and amiable intransigence. The Counter-Reformation, he held, was 
not a cultural movement but a purely political one; its sole function was to 
save a great instituiton that in 1550 was practically defunct. To advance a 
great idea, a new art or truth, was none of its concern. The Baroque in litera- 
ture and art was something else again. It was an aberration of taste, so ex- 
treme as to serve a negative function as an esthetic scapegoat which would dis- 
courage further sins in that direction. Among the many and great gifts that 
Italy had bestowed upon Europe the Baroque was one of the lesser ones. But 
looking for logic in the development of art to him was but an ancient error. 
Despite such opposition Wélfflin’s influence spread in widening circles. 
His influence among art historians and theorists is set forth in the second 
chapter of Passarge’s book. His theory was adapted to primitive art by Adama 
von Scheltema, to ancient art by Gerhard Rodenwaldt, to medieval architec- 
ture by Paul Frankl, to more modern art by A. E. Brinckmann, in various 
developments ; at the same time a series of theorists, from August Schmatsow 
to Erwin Panofsky and Edgar Wind have subjected Wélfflin’s concepts to the 


most exacting systematic criticism. The result of this labor is summed up by 
Passarge: 


The criticism of Wélfflin’s Principles has undoubtedly been good for the theory of art 


* George Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1, Intro., p. 6. 

" Gedanken, p. 16, note 1. 

* Werner Weisbach, Barock als Kunst der Gegenreformation, Berlin, 1921. Also 
“Barock als Stilphanomen” in Dz. Vijshr, Il, 1924. 

*B. Croce, op. cit. See also Croce’s categorical rejection of Wélfflin's approach 


ia his article “Aesthetics” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th and later edns. Croce’s dis- 
ciple, L. Venturi, is far more hospitable to Wélfflin’s idea. 
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history. But it must be emphasized that W6lfflin’s limitation to the formal aspect, 
which was criticised as his greatest weakness, is methodologically a source of strength. 
For without this studied onesidedness Wlfflin could not have developed his categories 
so incisively and thus established a new fruitful method which is basic for all future 
stylistic research.” 

One of the major achievements of Wé6lfflin’s theory was the interest it 
aroused beyond the bounds of art history. His theory was presently taken up 
and “tried on” by literary scholars and musicologists and in the end created 
a demand for a synthesis of cultural history based on fundamental concepts. 
Wélfflin himself, however, did not continue to promote this movement, pos- 
sibly because of the extravagance it inevitably evoked. His last comment on the 
subject is couched characteristically in the form of a sentence he found 
among the literary remains of Jakob Burckhardt: “As a whole then the 
connection of art with general culture is only loose and light; art has its own 
life and history.”*4 

The search for basic concepts though abandoned by W6lfflin, nonetheless 
continued. “ 


III. In Literary History and Musicology—Problem Not Solved 


The problem posed by Wé6lfflin to interpret the literature and music 
of the Renaissance-Baroque period along the same lines as its art, was pres- 
ently attempted by experts in these fields, but it cannot be said to have been 
solved by them. Despite this failure, however, their undertaking is instructive 
in two ways: it indicated that the problem lay deeper than had been supposed ; 
and it developed some insights that have aided but also some fallacies that 
have obstructed the ultimate solution of the problem. 

The pattern of this undertaking in the two fields is similar. There is 
first an enthusiastic attempt to demonstrate a parallel development, followed 
by the sobering reflection that even the most engaging interpretation cannot 
be forced upon the historic record and that basic concepts cannot be trans- 
ferred from art to literature or music but must be derived from the elements 
of the respective disciplines. There follows an independent search for basic 
concepts in both literature and music, aimed at defining the Baroque either 
as an historic or as a typical psychological style. At the same time’the search 
is extended from forms to ideas, since the ultimate goal is an underlying 
unity of the entire culture. 

In literary history the chief exponent of the use of Wélfflin’s method was 





” Passarge, op cit., p. 27. 
™ Gedanken, p. 24. 
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Oskar Walzel of Bonn.?? From 1916 on he tried Wé6lfflin’s concepts on 
writers as far apart as Shakespeare and Klopstock. In 1924 he wrote his 
summa of the higher criticism of literature, Gebalt und Gestalt, as the key 
volume to the monumental Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, of which he 
was the editor-in-chief. In this he gave a keen and sympathetic analysis 
of Wélfflin’s method and of the extent of its availability for literary criticism. 
But his fundamental aim appeared to be a synthesis of the principles of 
Dilthey with those of Wélfflin and he leaned toward the former rather than 
toward the latter. His chief concern was with a typology of styles rather than 
the historical framework of their development, Thus while he found the 
Baroque concept of Wélfflin exemplified in both Shakespeare and Klopstock, 
he did not concern himself on principle, as W6lfflin would have, with tracing 
the development from the one to the other, but was content with establishing 
the recurrence of the style in ancient and in modern literature. He did find out 
that a distinction must be made between those of Wé6lfflin’s concepts which 
are purely visual (linear-painterly) and those which are of a general esthetic 
nature (closed and open form). But neither he nor his colleagues have so 
far succeeded in establishing basic concepts for literature. 

The application of W6lfflin’s method to the interpretation of the seven- 
teenth century in German or European literature, Walzel left to others.** 
In German literature it was attempted first by Fritz Strich and later, in the 
volume on German Baroque literature for Walzel’s Handbuch, by Giinther 
Miiller.** Both of these, however, mixed in a good deal of spirit with the 


"The Walzel bibliography on this subject is voluminous. The most important 
items are: Wechselseitige Erbellung der Kiinste, Berlin, 1917; and Gehalt und Gestalt 
im Kunstwerk des Dichters, Berlin, 1924. The most succinct statement of Walzel’s 
position on W6lfflin I have found is in a brief article in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
V, 1928, pp. 230-35. 

™ Shakespeare's style was analyzed by Walzel, by Helene Richter in Shakespeare 
der Mensch, 1923, and (on the pedagogical level) by A. Holtermann, “Shakespeare 
and Voltaire” in Zeitschr. fiir Deutschkunde, XLII, 1928, pp. 590 ff. For Baroque in 
European literature, see the article “Baroque” by R. Alewyn in the Dict. of World 
Lit., edited by Joseph Shipley, Philosophical Library, and the articles by Roy Daniells 
and Réné Wellek mentioned above, note 8. 

™ For German literature of the seventeenth century there is no such guide in 
English as Archer Taylor's Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Century, N.Y., 1929. The items referred to are Fritz Strich, “Deutsche Barock- 
lyrik” in Festschrift fiir Fr. Muncker, and Giinther Miller, Deutsche Dichtung von der 
Renaissance bis zum Ausgang des Barocks, note 2 (in Walzel’s Handbuch). The latter 
discusses the problems of Baroque scholarship in his introduction to this volume, and 
again in Hdfische Kultur, 1929, pp. 102-6. The problems are discussed from another 
point of view by Karl Viétor, “Vom Stil und Geist der Barockforschung” in Germanisch- 
romanische Monatschrift, XIV, 1926, pp. 145-84, and in Problem der Barockliteratur 
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analysis of form. Strich soon applied his version of the method to German 
Neo-classicism and Romanticism and aroused considerable interest and dis- 
cussion.”® A re-interpretation of German literature in terms of a rhythmic po- 
larity between a Baroque {antithetical} and a Classical [harmonizing] sense 
of life was proposed by Arthur Hiibscher, but his theory, while interesting, 
was too elaborate to be successful.*® As such attempts became more and more 
subjective, they engendered some insights but more antagonism.** Apparently, 
however, they gave unfailing satisfaction to their authors. The net result 
of all this theorizing was that despite a lack of agreement about its scope, 
character and significance, the Baroque concept became widely established, 
largely, it seems, by dint of sheer volume. But more objective literary scholars, 
like Viétor, became aware of their need tor an instrument of stylistic criticism 
such as W6lfflin had furnished for the history of art.?* 

In musicology, the situation was similar, but two circumstances favored 
both stylistic analysis and appreciation of the Baroque. In musicology, ac- 
cording to the survey of its development by Willibald Gurlitt in the Deutsche 
Vierteljabrsschrift for 1939, stylistic analysis arrived before either the socio- 
logical or the intellectual-historical method. And once the Baroque concept 
was enlarged to embrace the entire range of pre-revolutionary culture, music 
became one of the most impressive supports of the new Baroque concept. 

The specimen application of Wé6lfflin’s concepts to the history of music 
ran a course similar to that in literary history and led to a similar result. Curt 
Sachs was the first to try to demonstrate an exact parallelism between music 
and art on the basis of Wélfflin’s concepts.?® His results were soon questioned, 
both on historical and systematic grounds. Robert Haas, for example, showed 





(Von deutscher Poeterei. . . . Bd. 3, 1928). A succinct overview of German literature 
of the Baroque period is given by Viétor in ‘Das Zeitalter des Barocks” in Zeitschrift 
fiir Deutschkunde, XLII, 1928, pp. 385-405. 

* Fritz Strich, Deutsche Klassik und Romantik, Munich, 1922. Cf. Julius Petersen, 
W esensbestimmung der Romantik, Leipzig, 1928. 

* Arthur Hiibscher, “Barock als Gestaltung antithetischen Lebensgefiihls” in 
Euphorion, XXIV, 1928, pp. 517-62, 759-805. 

*™ Herbert Cy3arz, Deutsche Barockdichtung, 1924, to whom Wé6lfflin’s Baroque 
studies seemed superior only “thanks to the low level of the labors of his contem- 
poraries,” provoked an article on “Barocke Barockforschung” by Josef K6rner in 
Historische Zeitschrift, XX XIII, 1926, pp. 256 ff. 

* PMLA, LX, 1945, pp. 899-916. 

* Curt Sachs, “Kunstgeschichtliche Wege zur Musikwissenschaft” in Archiv fir 
Musikwissenschaft; “Barockmusik” in Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, XXVI, 
1920: “In fact the several arts differ in nothing but the ways of reaching the presons 
enjoying them; in their expression and in the stages of their development they coincide 
completely.” 
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that Sachs’ use of Wélfflin’s concepts was equivocal, rather than equivalent 
to Wélfflin’s own employment of the terms.*° Similarly, Hans Meersmann 
showed that concepts based on art could not work in music because the basic 
elements were different, and he made an interesting start towards deriving 
basic concepts for music from one of the basic elements of music—melody— 
and tried it out in a re-interpretation of the development of music in the 
western world.*1 These two studies may serve as typical examples. But 
musicology, like literary history, failed to achieve the progressive development 
of the method that had taken place in art history. Yet, even more firmly in 
music than in literature, a new sense of the Baroque became established 
despite the evident disagreement about the scope and nature of its develop- 
ment and the exact definition of its style.* 

In musicology, a position analogous to Walzel’s is occupied by Ernst 
Biicken of KGln. Like Walzel, he edited a voluminous manual, the Handbuch 
der Musikwissenschaft; like Walzel, he left the interpretation of the Baroque 
to another, while he himself wrote on a more recent period; like Walzel, he 
discusses the “mutual illumination” of the arts.** Like Walzel, he fails to 
achieve acceptable fundamental concepts. Even more than Walzel he remains 
caught on the periphery of the problem. Thus he presents analogies between 
the structure of a sonata and a Baroque park. 

The reasons for these failures in both literature and music are exposed in 
a searching analysis by Dagobert Frey. In order to establish the hypothesis of 
the unity of intellectual culture on a sound basis, he first subjects mistaken 
methods to a critical analysis. Since this is, as far as I know, the best intro- 
duction available to the methodology of the interrelations among the arts, 
and Frey’s work is not very accessible, I shall summarize his critique.** 

There are five fallacies which Frey corrects by pointing the underlying 


” Robert Haas, Die Musik des Barocks . . . Wildpark-Potsdam, 1928, pp. 10-13. 

"Hans Meersmann, “Zur Stilgeschichte der Musik” in Jahrbuch der Musik- 
bibliothek Peters, XX1, 1922, pp. 67-78. 

* Willi Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, has a detailed 
article on Baroque with the pertinent bibliography. Less enthusiastic is Percy Scholes, The 
Oxford Companion, 1938 (“protest against the general implication is possible”). Oscar 
Thompson, International Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians, New York, 1944, takes the 
middle ground. The American Society of Musicologists is to revise the Harvard Dic- 
tionary, and there is now a Journal for Renaissance and Baroque Music, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945-. 

"Ernst Biicken, Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft, Wildpark-Potsdam: Geist 
und Form im musikalischen Kunstwerk, 1932, pp. 129-61: “Wechselseitige Bezie- 
hungen der Musik.” 

™“ Dagobert Frey, Gotik und Renaissance als Grundlagen der modernen W elt- 
anschauung, Augsburg, 1929, Introduction. 
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questions in the right direction, The first is the a priori assumption of a 
parallelism in the development of the several arts. Logically, this is begging 
the question; historically, there are well-established divergences. Awareness 
of this error has led some critics to reject the problem. This, too, is hasty. 
The task is rather to reformulate the question so as to find an explanation for 
both the correspondences and the divergences. A second misconception of 
the problem is the assumption of mutual influences, for instance between the 
Scholastic theory of beauty and Gothic art, without establishing the contact 
between the Scholastic philosophers and the workshop of the artist. The prob- 
lem would be to find the common cause of both phenomena. The 
third error is the most common, that of finding analogies between phenomena 
of different kinds. The error lies in substituting subjective impressions and 
associations for objective demonstrable relations, But, again, to reject analogies 
altogether is pedantic. There was more wisdom in Goethe's remark that the 
Romantic paradox about architecture being frozen music is a beautiful thought 
than in the remark of a modern pedant that it is a “senseless misuse of 
words.” Metaphors are deeply embedded in our language and thought, and 
for the scientist, analogies have, as Walzel pointed out, heuristic or exploratory 
value: they discover intuitively relations that the scientist may correct, verify 
or reject. ° 

The fourth error, related to the former, is the employment of irrelevant 
categories for comparison. Comparison presupposes homogeneity. Thus cate- 
gories of space are relevant to architecture, painting and sculpture, but not 
to any of those in comparison with music; this is comparing subjective im- 
pressions with objective data. This has been a common error in connection 
with W6lfflin’s Principles. Walzel has rightly pointed out the difference be- 
tween categories that apply to art alone (linear-painterly) and categories 
of a general esthetic character (closed and open form, unity and multiplicity, 
clearness and unclearness), though even here the question remains whether 
open form means as much in Baroque music as in Baroque art. 

Finally, there is the question of immanence. Frey grants Wé6lfflin’s 
assumption of a certain immanence in the total development of a given 
medium through all its phases, a sum total of potentialities which can only 
unfold in its history. Rut the assumption of a super-individual principle in 
the intellectual or spiritual development, be it an Augustinian plan of salva- 
tion or Hegelian evolution of the Absolute, a Spenglerian Faustian man or a 
Spirit of the Baroque, he rejects as beyond the reach of scientific investiga- 
tion, Scientific cultural history is limited to the psychology of man, in either 
its collective, historical or individual form. 
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For intellectual history there can only be a twofold task: the definition 


f the changi f conceiving reality, and the analysis of the chang- 
ing function of the will. Tee 


To the first of these two tasks Frey now addresses himself. In doing so, 
he solves the problem posed by W6lfflin. 


IV. The Problem Solved, in Principle, by Dagobert Frey 


The problem posed by W6lfflin was solved, in principle, by Dagobert 
Frey in 1929 in a study of the foundations of the modern (i.e., Baroque) 
world view in Gothic and Renaissance. Frey's solution, though admittedly 
tentative and incomplete, carries both the search for basic concepts and the 
interpretation of the Renaissance-Baroque far beyond Wélfflin. His basic 
concepts are equally applicable to art and science, to literature and music. 
His interpretation of the Baroque reaches beyond the psychology of vision 
into epistemology and even into ethics. Still his theory squares with W6lf- 
flin’s. It is both an extension and a deepening of the problem posed by him. 

Dagobert Frey is a Viennese art historian of the school of Alois Riegl 
and of Max Dvofak in his earlier phase. This school practiced stylistic analysis 
in the framework of intellectual history. Riegl and Wickhoff were its founders. 
At the turn of the century, Riegl had presented the theory of a continuous 
development of a “Kunstwollen” and demonstrated the unfolding treatment 
of space in ancient art from the “‘seized-space” of the Egyptians to the “‘seen- 
space” of the late Romans.** His basic concepts, accordingly, were Aaptisch- 
optisch (seizable-visible), roughly equivalent to the tactile-visual of the 
Fiedler school. Riegl had related this development of the ancient concept 
of space to the intellectual development, and in a now famous footnote pro- 
jected his interpretation far down the ages through medieval and into modern 
culture.** In a later study he had applied his concepts to the origins of Baroque 
architecture.** Wé6lfflin had limited the space-analysis to purely formal prob- ‘ 
lems in one period but handled these with unprecedented finesse. Dagobert 
Frey now undertook the search for basic concepts underlying not only visual 
but verbal and tonal art. This led him to resort to the categories of space and 
time as basic to all artistic and scientific thinking and to employ the pair of 
concepts first made familiar by Lessing’s Laokoon—successive and simultane- 


* Alois Riegl, Spatrémische Kunstindustrie, Vienna, 1901. 

“The parallelism of the development of form and spirit from the culture of the 
ancient Orient to the present day is suggested in a footnote which, despite its brevity, 
is one of the most important contributions to modern intellectual history.” Passarge, 
op. cit., p. 42, 

* Alois Riegl, Die Entstehung der Barockkunst in Rom, Vienna, 1908. 
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ous. He uses these concepts, however, to define the evolution of western 
imagination from the medieval to the modern phase on the basis of a vast 
accumulation of historical researches not available to Lessing. 

} The “lucky thought’” upon which Frey’s theory is founded is, in his 
} own words: 








The spontaneous insight into the peculiarity of the Renaissance conception of space as | 
simultaneous and into the far-reaching epistemological significance of linear perspective | 
i as the most important symptom of this mode of conception.” | 


/ The intellectual problem of the Renaissance, to Frey, is the mastery of 
. an expanding globe and physical universe. For this the equipment at hand, the 
physical philosophy of the ancient Greeks and the transcendental philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, was inadequate. What was needed was a new concep- 
tion of space, which was not simply the clear but limited space surrounding 
bodies of the Greeks, nor the unsearchable mysterious space of the Middle 
Ages, but an outgrowth and synthesis of the two, a space filling all, but 
; measurable, so that all objects known to man could be placed in it. Space thus 
lost both its limitation and its mystery and became absolute space. 
Two instruments were devised in the Renaissance for the mastery of 
this new sense and consciousness of space: linear perspective, which to the 
Renaisance meant optics, and spherical trigonometry. Perspective was the 
means of throwing a network about any given segment of visual reality and 
of enabling the artist to render an illusion of visual reality on a two- 
+ dimensional surface, in which objects are seen less in relation to each other 
than to space itself, This network, however, mastered only segments. Physical 
reality as a whole, the entire globe and ultimately the universe, called for 
another instrument to measure space. This was found in spherical trigo- 
nometry, the basis for a new cartography and cosmography. By means of these 
two instruments the Renaissance developed a new “Vorstellungsweise” or 
mode of conception. 
By “mode of conception” Frey means the same thing as W6lfflin meant 
by “perception” but he has defined his meaning more precisely. His use of 
the term is based on the following assumptions: 


=o Shh Poninaties 


1. There is a difference between the perceptual and the representational concept. 
A child presumably perceives a horse much as an adult does but he draws not the 
horse he actually sees but his symbol for a horse. This transformation of the perceptual 
into the representational concept is known as the creative process. 
2. The representational concept depends upon (1) the medium employed, and 
; (2) the mental world or concept of reality of the artist employing it. Whether drawn 


* D. Frey, op. cit., p. xxxi. 
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or described, the horse perceived by the child must fit in with his concept of reality 
for purposes of reproduction. Leonardo perceived the shadow-colors used four cen- 
turies later by the Impressionists, but did not use them in his painting because they 
did not fit in with his concept of reality. (This is what Wé6lfflin meant by saying 
people would see only what they could.) 

3. The mental world of a child and an adult, of a primitive and a civilized 
person, of a civilized Oriental and a civilized Westerner, differ not merely in degree 
and content, but above all in form, structure, organization. This depends on the 
elements or kinds of concept formed and on the manner of their combination (mode of 
conception ). 

4. The manner of combining elements in the different modes of conceiving 
reality may be defined in terms of the categories of time and space as successive or 
simultaneous, according as they are experienced as an unfolding process or as an event. 


5. Changes in the mode of conception occur in one direction, from successive 
to simultaneous.” 


The theory Frey founded on these premises may be summed up in four 
propositions: 
1. That the Renaissance mode of conception, in contrast to the medieval suc- 


cessive mode, is simultaneous, and that the medieval successive mode is the necessary 
transition between the ancient and the modern conception; 

2. That within the modern simultaneous mode, established in the Renaissance, 
the Baroque represents a return to both the ancient and the medieval, but in its 
fundamental character remains a continuation of the Renaissance mode of conception, 
both in its more mathematical manifestation in southern, and in its more mystical 
manifestation in northern art; 


3. That this simultaneous Renaissance-Baroque mode of conception is not only 


without parallel in ancient or in Oriental culture, but the most momentous step in 
the history of the human mind; 


4, That its significance is apparent to us today because we are conscious, in all 
branches of intellectual culture, of symptoms of its breaking up and giving way to a 
new mode of conception. 


In developing his theory Frey (1) demonstrates the difference between 
the medieval and the modern mind as the difference between the successive 
and simultaneous mode; (2) extends this analysis to art and music; and (3) 
works out the implications. 

To demonstrate the difference between the successive mode of Roman- 
esque and Gothic and the simultaneous mode of Renaissance and Baroque, 
he analyzes in turn the organization of painting, sculpture and architecture 
and then interprets the changing treatments of space and time. He begins with 
the cognitive function of art which had not yet been divorced from science, 
and presents his thesis in terms of changes in maps. The medieval Hereford 
map is symbolic; the pre-Renaissance maps based on triangulation are succes- 
sive, shifting with the point of view of the map-maker; the Renaissance maps 


* D. Frey, op. cit., pp. xxviii-xxx. 
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based on Mercator’s projection are simultaneous. The change is the same as 
that brought into art and engineering by linear perspective. There is a cor- 
responding esthetic change from the Gothic principle of rhythm to the 
Renaissance principle of proportion. All this goes back to a change in the 
conception of space and time. 

In the Gothic conception space and time are not separated but constitute a unified 
indissoluble experience which is the basis of movement in Gothic art: space can be 
conceived only in time, all conception of space is conception of motion, but not as in 


the modern conception, a temporal change of position in absolute space, but the con- 
stant change of space itself in the subjective experience of the observer.® 


This subjective genetic method of realizing space was a necessary inter- 
mediate step between the ancient conception of space surrounding discrete 
bodies and the geometric conception of the Renaissance. The entire develop- 
ment from Romanesque to Baroque unfolds in four stages best seen in the 
treatment of motion; in Romanesque art this motion is symbolic, in Gothic 
genetic, in Renaissance mechanical, in Baroque dynamic. 

Frey tests the validity of his theory with a double check. First, and this 
is one of the most interesting passages in his book, he demonstrates that the 
development of medieval painting follows the same course as the development 
of children’s drawing; in other words, that the philogenetic development 
squares with the ontogenetic. Secondly, he checks the change in the creative 
process with the changing theory, the unconscious change in the mode of con- 
ception of the artist with the conscious change in the mind of the critic. 

The Baroque, according to Frey's theory, is fundamentally dependent 
upon the mode of conception initiated in the Renaissance. This is emphasized 
against such modern interpretations as Spengler’s, which treat the Renaissance 
as an alien interlude in the development of Western man. 

The Gothic element in the Baroque has recently been emphasized. Over against the 
older history which regarded the ancient element as the common denominator of Renais- 
sance and Baroque, the unity of the Western, especially of the Nordic mind has been 
sought in the Gothic spirit expressing itself in new but kindred forms in Baroque 
painting, modern polyphony, and functional mathematics, But this would make the 
Renaissance an alien episode in Western culture, a temporary blocking of the natural 
development of “Faustian” man, which one may regret or ignore according to the 
value one may set upon its influence. This new view is as one-sided and misleading 
as the older theory of the Renaissance. Everything since the Renaissance is deter- 
mined by the Renaissance and more immediately related to it than to the Middle 
Ages. While the Baroque is in some respects a return to the Gothic, without the 


Renaissance it is inconceivable; it can be understood only as an equation and fusion of 
both elements into a unified form of seeing and thinking.“ 


* Op. cit., p. 88. See also pp. 59-63, 140. 
“ Op. cit., pp. 93 £. 
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The second major step is the extension of his theory to literature and 
music. This calls for the interpretation of successive-simultaneous in terms of 
these two media. In literature the basic contrast is epic-dramatic, not the two 
genres, but two methods of organizing naturally congenial to them. The epic 
mode of forming is essentially successive, the dramatic essentially simultane- 
ous. Medieval drama is “epic” in its organization; Baroque epic is “dra- 
matic.” Frey demonstrates convincingly that there is a common conception 
underlying the single block stanzas of the Song of Roland and the 
Romanesque, the endless flow of medieval couplets and the Gothic, and the 
change from the successive to the simultaneous mode in the verse of Tasso 
and the prose of Cervantes. In drama the demonstration is even more impres- 
sive. To Sidney's simultaneous Renaissance conception, the successive scenes 
of Gothic drama had become ridiculous. To the Gothic mind they had been 
as self-evident as the composition of unified scenes was to both Shakespeare 
and the classical French dramatists. The difference between Shakespeare and 
the French classical dramatists is only that he composed in unified scenes 
or groups of scenes, whereas they extended the simultaneous conception to the 
entire drama. Treated in the light of a developing simultaneous mode of con- 
ception, the doctrine of the unities acquires new depth and significance. It bears 
less relation to Aristotle than to the Renaissance consciousness of space. The 
discussion of the simultaneous mode in literature closes with an analysis 
of that link between the verbal and the visual, the Baroque stage decoration. 

In music, the simultaneous mode is introduced by harmony. Here a brief 


quotation must suffice to indicate the relation of music to the new conception 
of space. 


The essential thing in all medieval music is always a relationship of one individual 
to another ; the concept of a super-individual, to be sure is always implied in polyphony 
since this by its nature can never express an individual; nevertheless it always clings 
to the isolated conception of the single voices and can be understood only as their 
mutual relation, but not yet (as in harmony) as unity placed above them. This is the 
same basic form as in the conception of space, where the Middle Ages likewise could 
not apprehend a position in absolute space but only a mutual relation of isolated 
phenomena . . . Harmony is not a relation of individual voices among themselves, 
but the relation of every chord, every time-space to a superordinated comprehensive 
tonal system, musical process and experience in a rationalized, unified mold of tone.* 


Finally Frey takes up the implications of his theory. He first presents the 
persistent demand by Goethe and others for a qualitative culture in opposition 
to the onesidedness of a quantitative culture based on mathematics. This leads 
him to a long excursus into the highly qualitative culture of the Chinese. 


“ Op. cit., p. 250. 
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which shows that the continuation of western culture along the lines estab- 
lished since the Renaissance is not inevitable. Then he outlines the present 
situation, which shows in science and in art a breaking up of the mode of 
conception initiated by the Renaissance. The implication seems to be that 
the elements for a new synthesis are at hand. But this conclusion is not clearly 
drawn. 

Frey had in mind a second volume which would interpret the function 

of the will in modern culture. The present essay on the basic concepts was 
merely to lay the foundation for the larger task. Its value for the study of the 
interrelations among the arts has been well formulated by Passarge: 
On principle it must be said of Frey’s essay that in the basic concepts of a successive 
and a simultaneous forming he has revealed two categories that are well suited to 
apprehend the fundamental development of the various arts in Western culture and 
to demonstrate the inner relationship of the changes in the artistic and the intellectual 
outlook.* 

This appreciation, however, is rather isolated. In general, Frey’s theory 
has been neglected and still awaits the critical testing it deserves. One reason 
for this neglect is, of course, the particularism of the experts.“4 The chief 
reason, however, seems to be that turn in the function of the western will 
which threatened to destroy both western culture and all theories about it. 


V. Comparison of Wolfflin and Frey 


Finally, a comparison of Wé6lfflin and Frey, the focal figures in the 
search for basic concepts to interpret the Baroque, will serve to point out 
salient differences in their critical methods and underlying philosophies. 

As it happens they have both analyzed the same work by Tintoretto, the 
Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple (Fig. 3), though naturally in different 
contexts. W6lfflin analyzes it in connection with the development of his fifth 
and final set of concepts: absolute and relative clearness, He has just cited 
Tintoretto as the effective destroyer of the longitudinal treatment of the 
Renaissance and analyzes two works to make his point, the Presentation and 
the Pieta. The latter shows the transition from the Renaissance to the Baroque 


“ Passarge, op. cit., p. 81. 

“Cf. the obiter dictum of Otto Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern 
Europe, Cambridge, Mass., 1946, p. 145, Notes to Introduction, 1: “Since the era 
of historism, research in the various special fields has been advanced so much that 
any attempt to draw a comprehensive picture is bound to fail. (The book of Dagobert 
Frey, Gotik und Renaissance, Augsburg, 1929, offers an example).” This invites a 
comparison of Frey’s method with that of Professor Benesch and his master Dvofak. 
The interested student will find Frey’s appreciation of Dvofék helpful, Jahrbuch fir 
Kunstwissenschaft 1, XV, 1921-22, pp. 1 ff. 
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in the unclearness of unimportant features and the compensatory gain in 
clearness for essential features. The Presentation shows a de-emphasis upon the 
central character which nonetheless subtly dominates the entire picture. 
Wélfflin’s analysis guides the reader, without a word about the content, to a 
synthesis of the visual elements and directs him to the exact place of this 
picture in the development of the visual imagination. A comparison with 


Titian’s painting seems implied but is not essential. The visual analysis is 
self-sufficient. 


A story which, if it is to look clear at all, seems in all cases to demand longitudinal 
evolution of the figures is the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. Tintoretto 
did not abandon the meeting in profile of the main figures, even if he naturally avoids 
the pure plane, and the mountainous stairway, which must not achieve a silhouette 
effect, is taken rather diagonally, but he gives the forces pressing into and out of the 
picture by far the greater emphasis. The figure of the woman pointing seen from 
behind annd the row of figures in the shadow of the wall, which, in an uninterrupted 
stream, bear the movement into the background, would, by their mere direction, drown 
the main motive, even if they did not possess an immense superiority in apparent 
magnitude. The light figure on the staircase also flickers away into the background.“ 
The composition bursting with spatial energy is a good example of recessional style 
working with essentially plastic methods, but it is, in addition, just as typical of the 
divergence of picture accent and subject accent. Yet the little girl is not lost in space. 
Sustained by unobtrusive accessory forms, which are repeated with no second figure 
in the picture, she holds her own and asserts her relation to the High Priest as the 


crux of the whole, although the lighting also separates the main figures. That is 
Tintoretto’s new stage-setting. 


Frey's analysis centers on meaning. He speaks of the Presentation in 
connection with the sense of reality conveyed by its treatment of space. 
This he compares with treatments of the same subject in the Gothic mode 
of conception by Taddeo Gaddi (Fig. 2), and in the Renaissance mode by 
Titian (Fig. 1). Tintoretto to him is ‘the mightiest synthesis, the boldest com- 
pletion of the manifold endeavors of the Post-Renaissance’’* the counterpart in 
art to the philosopher Giordano Bruno. His visual analysis is sketchy but from 
the point of view of intellectual history the essentials are well caught: (1) the 
greater spiritual kinship between Gaddi and Tintoretto, (2) the rather 
mechanical employment by Titian of the new Renaissance scheme, (3) the 
creative synthesis of Gothic and Renaissance by Tintoretto. 

Typical changes in the representation of man’s relation to the world can be observed 
in three treatments of Mary's Presentation in the Temple. The basic idea that Gothic 


and Mannerism take from this beautiful legend is the contrast of the little tender 
maid with the threatening greatness of the world surrounding it, a world seen as it were 
“H. Wolfflin, Principles of Art History, New York, 1932, p. 210. 


“D. Frey, op. cit., p. 114. He designates Tintoretto as “Post Renaissance” or 
“Mannerism” rather than Farly Baroque. 
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through the eyes of the child: the marvelous sublimity of this child-soul in its infinite 
loveliness, its greatness, its naive self-confidence. In the painting by Taddeo Gaddi 
we see how the Gothic style precisely by virtue of its lack of unified standard could 
represent this contrast in size immediately, how the building of the temple, despite 
the smallness of its representation just by being given in full seems to tower mightily 
before the figure of the child. The difficulty arising for the Renaissance out of the 
geometric construction of space is revealed most impressively in the composition by 
Titian. In order to express the contrast of little Mary with the tremendous open 
stairs, he must fill almost half of the picture with the latter. The dead empty side 
of the stairs is only barely covered by a lay figure. It takes Mannerism to do 
justice to the problem. Like a sector of the globe the round open stairs are vaulted 
mightily before our eyes in the painting by Tintoretto. The focal point is exactly 
in the lower rim of the picture. The figure of Holy Mary and the High Priest stand 
out in powerful isolation against the sky. A few heads, the point of an obelisk rise 
from beyond the stairs. We sense an infinite distance beyond, a mysterious, invisible 
world.* 


This difference between W6lfflin and Frey is characteristic of their styles 
of thinking. W6lfflin is pragmatic rather than philosophical. To a Kantian 
mentality, he observed ironically, his categories would seem merely “auf- 
gerafft.” His impatience with 2 priori generalization conceals his endless pa- 
tience in putting his formulae to the test, his scientific fervor in the quest for 
living laws of form. By temperament he seems an impressionist, driven to 
wrest some lasting form from the ceaseless flux of life. He says, in the con- 
clusion to his Principles: “Everything is transition and it is hard to answer the 
man who regards history as an endless flow. For us intellectual self-preserva- 
tion demanded that we should classify the infinity of events with reference 
to a few results” —five pairs of concepts. The diadic construction of his theory 
seems in keeping with this pragmatic impressionism. He searches the entire 
world of art in all its levels, but limits his problem to one level. He has 
freed the Baroque from the odium of “‘decadence’”’ and demonstrated not only 
the lawfulness but the richness and subtlety of its visual experience, but in 
his characterization of it as a “Late Style,” there seems to linger the sugges- 
tion of an end of the line. He seems to have no window to the future. 

In all this Frey is quite the opposite. His bent is philosophical; by 
temperament he seems constructivistic. What W6lfflin simply calls “percep- 
tion” he defines as “mode of conception for purposes of artistic reproduc- 
tion.” The triadic construction of his theory gives it a dynamic quality, though 
how it will withstand a close critical examination remains to be seen. As if 
in response to Spengler, he re-affirms Riegl’s hypothesis of a continuous 
development and boldly blocks out all the changes in the mode of conception 
from ancient Egypt to Einstein. His outlook is to the future. His theory 


“ Ibid., p. 117. 
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is related to problems that will continue to occupy the Western mind—the 
relationship between East and West and the replacement of the Renaissance- 
Baroque mode of conception. His style lacks W8lfflin’s scientific objectivity 
and self-effacing modesty. Conscious of the magnitude of this problem, he 
asserts his claim to the first really new interpretation of the Renaissance 
(and Baroque) since Burckhardt. To Buckhardt and all subsequent critics, 
however much they differed with him, the Renaissance is conceived as funda- 
mentally an act of will embodied in great personalities. To Frey it is a 
momentous act of cognition embodied in new lines of creative possibilities 
in art and science, mastered only by the interest of the next act, in which 
we are engaged at present. 

Paradoxically, however, Frey's interpretation of Renaissance and Baroque 
culture depends as we have seen on W6lfflin’s antecedent interpretation of 
Renaissance and Baroque Art. As the Baroque was made possible by the 
Renaissance, so Frey's theory was made possible by W6lffllin’s. And ulti- 
mately it is traceable to a suggestion W6lfflin got from Burckhardt. 


Conclusion 


The achievement of W6lfflin and Frey and of the movement they repre- 
sent is, first, that they have laid a new foundation for the history of art and 
of intellectual culture at large. They have not written either kind of history 
but have prepared the psychological framework within which such histories 
may be written, by outlining the limits of the creative possibilities in successive 
periods. W6lfflin’s principles of art history may be said to have been validated, 
tested and modified by successive critics. Frey’s principles of cultural history 
still await such testing. 

Secondly, they have offered a re-interpretation of the Renaissance and 
the Baroque on an objective basis. They have lifted this period from the 
partisan conflicts of opposing schools of thought and art to a level where 
both its lasting contribution to the development of culture and its relevancy 
to major problems of our time can be seen. 

Thirdly, they have devised two instruments which permit an orientation 
both to the single works of art of any period and to the main phases of 
the intellectual development. In view of the immense inventory of the several 
branches of culture and the need for first hand re-experience, such instruments 
ate of vital importance for the advancement of learning. 

Finally, this study also indicates the desirability of further studies. 
There is need for: (1) the development of basic concepts for the history 
of literature, music and thought that are as incisive as W6lfflin’s are for the 
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history of art; (W6lfflin wanted to create an instrument for art such as 
literature possessed in philology. In doing so he exposed the need for a 
new philology.) (2) an exploration of other movements in modern cultural 
research and of their relation to the search for basic concepts; (3) further 
work on the two major problems suggested by Frey’s study: the relation of 
eastern and western culture and the rise of a new mode of conception in 
contemporaty arts and sciences. A study of the maps of today—the air 
maps, radio maps, the new perspectives—should convince anyone of the 
reality of the latter problem and of the possibilities in Frey’s approach. 
University of Louisville 






































IN DEFENSE OF ORNAMENT 


By G. Haydn Huntley 


When all the claims of use are satisfied, then the life of personality 
begins to show—the fullest and most permanent form of self-realization 
known to man on earth lies in ornament.—Laurence Housman* 


RCHITECTURE and the minor arts enjoyed their Golden Age 
before the ascendancy of the industrial revolution. Then, there was 

a fairly clear distinction between two classes, the well-to-do and the common 
folk. The wealthy, largely associated with the aristocracy, were generally 
reverenced by the humble who did not seek to ape their betters too much. 
Usually, too, the common folk took pride in their own way of doing and 
making. Their art was not thought of as art; it was merely the traditional 
and right way of making things. To be sure there were intrusions from above, 
yet these borrowings, belated as to fashion and tempered by the demands of 
economy, did not radically alter the simplicity of the folk tradition nor destroy 
the distinction of the two traditions. Ornament was dear and highly esteemed. 
Nowhere, perhaps, can we see a purer and more admirable manifestation 

of folk tradition than in the houses and furnishings of seventeenth century 
New England. The colonists brought with them the craft of building framed 
houses just as naturally as they brought with them the language they spoke. 
In the new land they built according to the latest developments in construc- 
tion and planning then current in the old country, choosing, of course, the 
methods and types which were best adapted to the materials available and to 
the rigors of the climate. That is the way of the folk tradition; it is never con- 
sciously archaic or exotic, but practical and as up-to-date as its makers know. 
Although the immigrants sometimes spoke proudly of these dwellings, there 
is no indication that they thought of them as belonging to the realm of art. This 
sophistication came in the eighteenth century when it is early discernible in 
the mansions and furniture of the wealthy. At that point began the distinction 
of the two traditions in New England: one ostensibly deriving from the 
European aristocracy; the other basically a craft evolving step by step, always 


bound by the economic solution which affords the best for the least expendi- 
ture. 


*L. Housman, Ploughshare and Pruning-hook (London: Swarthmore Press, 1919) 
p. 177. 
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The industrial revolution—and, incidentally, also the wholesale dis- 
semination of literacy—brought death to folk art and confusion into archi- 
tecture. The factory supplanted the artisan. The jerry-builder and the in- 
dustrialization of building materials destroyed both the heritance of folk 
taste born of tradition and that firsthand knowledge of materials and local 
needs which had fostered the production and appreciation of quality. Factory 
owners soon learned that profits increased as the goods for the masses imitated 
those of the wealthy. They found also that it paid to be in fashion, and that 
fashion was their ally in making articles obsolete and undesirable long before 
they wore out. The jerry-builders and architects learned similar lessons and 
made use of them even though many architects opposed such policies. Thus 
the old distinctions between the two traditions, each good in its own way, 
ceded to distinctions based on variations in cost of materials, production, 
and distribution. Quality was sacrificed for appearance, and appearance de- 
pended upon saleability. Already a century ago Carlyle lamented bitterly, 
“We have profoundly forgotten everywhere that Cash-payment is not the 
sole relation of human beings; we think, nothing doubted, that it absolves 
and liquidates all engagements of man.’’? Despite the exhortations of Carlyle 
and such men as Pugin, Ruskin, Morris, and Ashbee, the laws of profit and 
loss still prevail. “Sales appeal,” the whims of fashion, and a new model 
every year, are as rampant as ever. 

Reformers were eloquent and enthusiastic. They established flourishing 
art schools, art unions, arts-and-crafts guilds, and museums. They succeeded 
in making art education in the lower schools universal. Each of these institu- 
tions was praiseworthy in intention, and each enjoyed its measure of success. 
However, reform movements, although they aroused enthusiasm in select 
circles and even contributed to changes in style, had little effect in raising 
the general level of taste, either that of the consumer or that of the pro- 
ducer. The latest, and still current, such movement has become known in 
this country as the International Style. 

The primary aim in this style has been to reconcile architecture and the 
minor arts to modern materials and methods of production. The ideal pro- 
cedure has been to analyze the fundamental nature of the object—for example, 
a house or a chair—to consider the offices it has to perform, and then to re- 
design it in terms of the latest technological and sociological developments, 
at the same time keeping in mind certain principles of harmony and propor- 
tion, but using no ornament. For, the secondary aim of the movement is to 


*T. Carlyle, Past and Present (Chicago: Henneberry, n.d.) p. 206. 
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abolish ornament, which has become an object of aversion to the protagonists 
of the style. 

Their typical arguments against ornament are: “if form is adequate, it 
cannot be enhanced” ;? “Decoration is of a sensorial and elementary nature, 
as is colour, and is suited to simple races, peasants and savages. Harmony and 
proportion incite the intellectual faculties and arrest the man of culture.”* 

Now, the International Style, I think it is safe to say, has mot become 
the international style. It has not founded a new order, a new tradition sweep- 
ing away ornament and the debris of the historical.styles. It is true that, like 
other reform movements, it has enjoyed its meed of success. No person should 
lament that. It has furthered the acceptance of new materials and methods; 
it has charged designers with new enthusiasm; and it has caused them to 
reconsider the place of ornament. This reconsideration has given birth to a 
strange variety of extremism, typically expressed as “the liberation . . . from 
a welter of ornament.”> Largely because of this reprobative attitude toward 
ornament, the International Style has not won general acceptance. Fourteen 
years ago Alfred Barr wrote: “This lack of ornament is one of the most difh- 
cult elements of the style for the layman to accept. And so it is today. 
Perhaps it is time that we begin to inquire where lies the difficulty: in the 
style or in the layman? 

We must indeed give the movement credit for making the higher 
reaches of the public suspicious of ornament. We must render thanks that 
it has taught many architects and designers to be careful in the use of 
ornament. On the other hand, we must take alarm when teachers in our 
schools and museums preach that ornament per se is bad; that a plain object 
is always to be preferred to a decorated object. This maxim is so easily 
taught, and so readily grasped by the student, that it is creating a new element 
of confusion in taste. Let it be said emphatically that good ornament is not 
a bad thing; that good ornament is good art. 

We have today a small group amongst us which is powerful in shaping 
the taste of the time because it is articulate. This group preaches and prac- 
tices the doctrine of “no ornament.’” Opposed to this group is the great mass 
of the people which, through its immense buying power, determines what kind 
of article will sell and, therefore, will be made in quantity production. By 


* Herbert Read, Art and Industry (London: Faber & Faber, 1934), p. 7. 

*Le Corbusier, Towards a New Architecture, trans. F. Etchells (13th ed.; New 
York: Brewer & Warren, n.d.), p. 143. 

* Walter Gropius, The New Architecture and the Bauhaus (New York: Museum 
of Modern Art, n.d.), p. 19. 


*In Modern Architecture (New York: Museum of Modern Art), p. 15. 
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and large, the great masses want decorated objects whether the decoration is 
good or bad. Here then we have a fairly clear distinction between two parts 
of the public, which I will not call classes because that would be incorrect. 
One, the smaller part, seeks quality, fitness and proportion; the other, the 
overwhelmingly larger part, buys the latest model, wants to be in fashion 
and—as the dealers and manufacturers can testify—likes decoration. The 
smaller group, while certainly not aristocratic nor exclusively of the wealthy, 
leads in matters of taste, as did the aristocracy of two or three centuries ago. 
The aristocracy was once the fosterer of ornamental art; the folk could 
afford little of it. Now, the select eschew ornament; the masses revel in it. 
Ornament was expensive; now it is cheap. 

The smaller group is made up of artists—especially architects and de- 
signers—writers on art, museum people, teachers, and the people influenced 
by their writing and teaching. This group at present is more or less identical 
with the proponents of the International Style. Its function, as I have said, 
is to lead in matters of taste. Its success, however, is being impeded by the 
reluctance of the masses to follow, particularly as regards the negation of 
ornament. What is to be done? How can this impasse be broken, Can the 
masses be taught to appreciate “harmony and proportion” which “arrest the 
man of culture’? That is a very big order because it means nothing less than 
making a large proportion of the people into men of culture, an achieve- 
ment beyond the dreams of intelligent educators. The inculcation of a critical 
understanding of esthetic principles even at the college level, is beyond our 
present achievements. A century's experience of teaching drawing and ‘“‘self- 
expression” in art at the elementary school level has proven the futility of this 
method for raising the level of taste, although that was the chief reason why 
such instruction was introduced. If we have no proved method for engender- 
ing esthetic taste amongst the general public—and it must be repeated that 
we have none—is the outlook for the future in art hopeless? I believe not—if 
our educators and institutions of art will change their objectives and prin- 
ciples. 

To this end I propose that we make a clear, if often arbitrary, distinc- 
tion between two domains which, for the sake of brevity, I shall call 
“engineering” and “art.” The domain of engineering would include the fol- 
lowing: fitness for use or functionalism; true economy (the best for the least 
expenditure) ; and technical perfection. These things, which overlap one 
another, are teachable even to children in the grades. They offer powerful 
weapons to that great—if often misused—machine for mass-education which 
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we know as advertising. And some commercial firms (a notable example is 
Montgomery Ward) are using them both to their own advantage and that 
of their customers. That these factors are teachable and that their teaching 
is effective is proved by history. For example, after the Great Exhibition of 
1851 the British government founded a Department of Practical Art which 
vigorously pursued a course for raising the taste of the nation. The Depart- 
ment’s teachings which extended into all phases of the state school system, 
embraced the two domains which I have labelled engineering and art. Its 
principles and aims were propagated by Owen Jones, Ruskin, and the 
younger Eastlake. Although some progress was made in the esthetic field, it 
was so limited that it is difficult to appraise. On the other hand, success in 
creating a widespread demand for quality, for things rightly made of the most 
suitable materials, was so marked by about 1865 that it caused consternation 
in France, which country had hitherto dominated in the production of articles 
of quality. This demand for quality is still an English trait. “British made” 
is practically synonymous with the best made in many kinds of manufacture. 
These factors which I have called ‘engineering’ are similar to the qualities 
of folk art. They can and should be taught to our folk of today, the masses. 

There still remains a difficult problem to solve: the masses demand orna- 
ment and ought to be given good ornament. To accomplish this end we must 
train good ornamental designers, improve the taste of their employers and 
alter the directions of our leaders of taste, the small articulate group. 

The training of designers is the least difficult part of the problem. It is 
true that teachers of ornamental design are now rare; nevertheless, we have 
art teachers of ability who know the basic principles of design. We have a 
precious inheritance of books on the nature and construction of ornament 
from the era of our grandparents. This heritage has been neglected, but it is 
not lost as were the oral traditions of the craftsmen before the industrial 
revolution, because it was published. To be sure, teachers will have much to 
learn about ornament and about manufacturing requirements, and about the 
codrdination of both. That is no real handicap, for teachers are better 
teachers when they are learning. Students will not be wanting; the demand 
will create the supply. 

The improvement of the taste of the manufacturers and their art di- 
rectors is, everybody will admit, a highly desirable end, which will be 
attained, however, only when the public demands it. Only then will the 
producers find that good taste pays. We cannot hope for anything like per- 
fection. However, if we can educate the general public to appreciate value 
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received, much will have been accomplished. The codperation of the news- 
papers and our popular magazines would be of inestimable value if it would 
be competently and altruistically given. 

Basically, however, this amelioration of taste in manufactured articles 
will depend upon the reinvigorated leadership of the articulate group. The 
élite must lead the masses and the manufacturers. The program that I advo- 
cate for this group is twofold. First of all, it should introduce and promote 
vigorously in public school teaching at all levels the doctrine that well-made 
things of the best materials are both more elegant and cheaper in the long 
run than inferior goods of ephemeral vogue. Secondly, since their leadership 
has proved to be defective because ornament was denied, the élite must accept 
the fact that ornament is necessary, and set standards for ornament by example 
and by education. 

The case for ornament is a strong one. People in all places and times 
have had ornament when they could afford it. Sometimes it was used pro- 
fusely, as by the orientals in general; sometimes it was used reticently, as by 
the Greeks of the fifth century. No one has argued more eloquently for 
ornament than Laurence Housman in Ploughshare and Pruning-Hook. The 
gist of his thesis is that ornament is as necessary as all those accomplishments—. 
such as music, poetry, etc.—which we call the ornaments of life, and that 
these embellishments, of which ornament is certainly one, make the difference 
between mere existence and true living, that these are the media through 
which man expresses his personality and affirms his individuality. 

Thinking people will admit that of all ornament good handmade work 
is the most desirable. Nevertheless, we are now, and probably shall continue 
to be, dependent on machines for the production of most of our ornamental 
ware, whether dishes or houses. The case for ornament in our time, then, 
hangs on the question: Can machines produce good ornament? The denial of 
decoration in the International Style was fundamentally based on the observa- 
tion that machines were not doing this. To quote Alfred Barr again: “‘In- 
trinsically there is no reason why ornament should not be used [in the 
International Style}, but modern ornament usually crass in design and 
machine-manufactured, would seem to mar rather than adorn the clean per- 
fection of surface and proportion.” Mr. Barr here raises three objections 
against modern ornament: first, that it is crass in design; secondly, that it is 
machine-made; and thirdly—this requires a bit of interpretation—that it is 


* Ibid. 
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not in keeping with the nature of machine-produced objects. The answer 
to his first objection is obvious: we should have well designed ornament. 
His second objection exhibits an unwarranted lack of confidence in the 
potentialities of modern industry and, indeed, of human ingenuity, Several of 
the modern processes permit us to obey the injunction of William Morris— 
albeit in a way he did not intend—that if the useful things of life “make any 
claim to be considered works of art, they must show obvious traces of the 
hand of man guided directly by his brain.’’* That we can have. We must 
be the masters of the machine; not the machine the master of us. This brings 
us to answer the third objection which is often stated in much more positive 
fashion. For example, in another publication Mr. Barr observes: “Machines 
are, visually speaking, a practical application of geometry. Forces which act 
in straight lines are changed in direction and degree by machines which 
themselves are formed of straight lines and curves.’’® His collaborator, Philip 
Johnson specified: “The machine implies precision, simplicity, smoothness, 
reproducibility: plain textiles, vases as simple as laboratory beakers, smooth 
polished metal work.’*® This third objection to modern ornament which I 
have taken the trouble to amplify with the above quotations rests on a quaint 
assumption which we might call a biological fallacy. That is the assumption 
that machines produce only in their own likeness and image. We must remem- 
ber that it is a human brain and not a machine which conceives and gives 
form to the product of the machine. Indeed, the machine itself is but an in- 
strument created by man’s thinking. ““Machine-made” is a misleading term 
in more senses than one. While we think of wheels and gears, lathes and 
drills as machines, there are many manufacturing processes which are not so 
obviously machines, Such, for instance, are stamping, moulding, printing, 
etching, lithography, photography and electro-deposition. All these methods 
have nothing to do with the “practical application of geometry” as far as 
the nature of their products is concerned. The designer can use them to 
produce articles almost as free in imagination as the works of the painter or 
modeller. And, if the designer has a thorough knowledge of the limitations 
of the processes and materials employed and keeps them in mind, his designs 
can be manufactured so precisely that they will ‘show obvious traces of the 


hand of man guided directly by his brain.” We can have—indeed, we do 


*W. Morris, “The Lesser Arts of Life,” Collected Works of William Morris 
(London: Longmans, Green & Company, 1914), XXII, 239. A lecture delivered in 
1882. 


* Philip Johnson, Machine Art (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1934). 
* Ibid. 
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have—such works, and there is no reason why we should not have them. 
What we must strive for is to have them well designed. 

The doctrine of “‘no ornament” is admittedly a negative principle, Nega- 
tive principles are easy to teach and to learn; they are not constructive; they 
are born of frustration. Let us admit that most of our ornament was poor in 
quality and lacking in meaning. Is that sufficient reason for raising a doctrine 
which outlaws ornament? I think not; but regardless of my opinion, the fact 
is that ornament has continued and will continue to be made. Ornament is a 
necessity. Doctrines cannot suppress it. Let us, then, work with our hearts and 
heads to have good ornament. 

It would be well if we could have some kind of contagious enthusiasm— 
as the neo-classicists had, or symbolism—as primitive people had, to restrict 
and canalize the direction of our ornament, But these things are impossible to 
synthesize; they must be engendered spontaneously out of our culture. What 
the directions of our ornament will be, or even whether it will have clear 
directions, I do not know. I would warn, however, that it is futile to expect 
to find directions for a style of ornament arising from the nature of materials 
and techniques. Ornament, it is true, is governed and confined by such con- 
siderations, but it is never created by them. Ornament is a product of the 
imagination of man. 

I have been pessimistic about the efforts of previous reform movements to 
raise the general level of taste. I am, however, hopeful for the future. Some 
day we shall find the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. In any case, 


the promotion of such movements is one of the ornaments of life which like 
virtue, is its own reward, 


Things which can bear to be cut off from every thing else and yet persist in living, 
must have life in themselves; pursuits which issue in nothing, and still maintain their 
ground for ages, which are regarded as admirable, though they have not as yet proved 


themselves to be useful, must have their sufficient end in themselves, whatever it turn out 
to be.—Cardinal Newman.” 


Northwestern University 


*™ John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University (London: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1889), Discourse V, 4, p. 106. 














ARCHITECTURE AS AN ART 


PROLOGUE TO A LECTURE BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT* 


By Ulrich Middeldorf 


EINRICH VON GEYMULLER, an architect and a great historian of 
architecture, once made the remark: “‘As little as Man lives by bread 
alone, does Architecture live by construction alone.”? With these words he 
opposed a number of notions, the influence of which he considered as fatal 
for the future of architecture, notions which essentially stem from one and 
the same ground. The first of them is founded on the obvious advance of 
technical skill in our age, of which the introduction of steel construction in 
architecture is perhaps the main feature. It is the conviction that command 
of the science of construction is all that an architect needs to create archi- 
tecture, good architecture. The second notion regards the role of architecture 
in life, A disillusioned age, our time stresses more and more the purely 
practical ends of building. Usability has become the paramount criterion of 
judgment in regard to architecture. These notions filter into the evaluation 
of the history of architecture in a curious fashion. Gothic architecture, for 
example, is idolized as the principal example of architecture created entirely 
from a consideration of technical problems, while a number of other styles 
of architecture, because they are suspected of sinning against so-called laws 
of construction and of indulging in unnecessary fancy, are condemned as 
false, insincere, and—inartistic. Thus, the role of imagination as a determin- 
ing force in the creation of architecture seems to be in question. Yet, there 
still are those who do not want to dispense with the imaginative side of 
architecture ; but they are told that it is divorced from construction and useful- 
ness (‘‘function”), and they find themselves holding on to something which 
seems a mere plaything, and which is becoming more and more meaningless. 
Against the materialistic determinism, which is at the bottom of these 
notions, and against the irresponsible triviality, which results from them, 
Geymiiller raised his voice, driven by the instinctive urge of his religious 


*Read as an introduction to a lecture by Frank Lloyd Wright in the series. 
“The Works of the Mind,” sponsored in the Spring Quarter, 1946 at the University of 
Chicago by the Committee on Social Thought. 


* Jakob Burckhardt. Briefwechsel mit Heinrich von Geymiiller, ed. Carl Neu- 
mann, Munich, 1914, p. 21. 
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and moral mind, and supported by his knowledge and understanding of the 
various styles of architecture of the past. He could not but feel that such 
strange lore was in violent conflict with his deepest convictions regarding 
the destiny of Man and the value of his activities, of which architecture is one. 
And he could not overlook the fact that the architectures of the past, each in 
its time, had succeeded in satisfying the practical, artistic, and spiritual needs 
of the many peoples of the earth, without any reference to such pseudo prin- 
ciples, Geymiiller and a vast number of other historians, since, have proved 
over and over again, that no great architecture was ever determined by its 
technique, but that a technique was chosen by architects, because it served them 
to realize their ideals. That gothic architecture, for instance, was anything but 
utilitarian, everyone can see who contemplates the high naves and spires 
erected to the glory of God rather than in fulfillment of temporal needs. That, 
therefore, it could hardly be matter-bound and a slave to technical formulas 
is, however, rarely acknowledged in our time. Actually, gothic builders -com- 
pletely disregarded ceason in their construction whenever their imagination 
and inspiration required it. Moreover, our critics usually forget that also in 
theory the distinction between usefulness and construction, on one hand, 
and free imagination, on the other, is totally unjustified. The usefulness of a 
building is determined by the needs of the user; and, who can tell whether 
these needs always are utilitarian in the basest sense of the world? And, is not 
construction, in the last analysis, also born from the architect's imagination ? 
Purpose and technique, then, are, by no means, the lords but the offspring of 
imagination. Every architecture, which claims to be true and organic, has to 
acknowledge this relation of the three factors to each other. 

In his belief in the all-importance of imagination for architecture, Gey- 
miller never faltered. Yet, he feared that the confusion wrought by modern 
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theory might eventually altogether confound the ideas of architecture as an 
art—as opposed to the notion of architecture as a purely practical and technical 
problem. Geymiiller still dreamt of architecture as of one of the highest 
aspirations of the human mind. And, he upheld the imagination of the archi- 
tect with a profound, metaphysical justification. He wrote, ‘To my mind 
there is a higher architecture, which is altogether independent of earthly 
needs. It constitutes an ideal realm within God’s creation. As chemistry and 
physics are fields of knowledge that exist by themselves, independent of their 
practical application in daily life, so exists, side by side with applied archi- 
tecture which is connected with empirical science and which has to take into 
account the laws of gravity, the inertia and the other physical qualities of 
matter, a pure architecture, which is art, the source of which springs from 
an idealistic desire of the human race, and which is one of the realms which 
we shall see in heaven.’’? Aware of the fact that nobody in this sublunar 
world can build the City of God which he hoped to see in after life, Gey- 
miiller sadly stated: ‘In architecture one has to bear in patience with the 
architects.”"* And yet he did not cease to admire the spark of the heavenly 
light that glowed in the great architects of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, in 
Bramante, Leonardo, and Michelangelo. 

This spark would be extinguished if the ideas prevailed which Geymiil- 
ler combatted. But Man, however misguided at times his thinking may be, 
never quite forgets his heavenly origin; and among men there arise from time 
to time great minds, who point again to the everlasting light of the spirit. 
Strangely enough, it was in this country that the lamps of architecture were 
lighted again—strangely enough, because this happened despite and in con- 
tradiction to the general trend of thought and theory. The great architects 
Richardson and Sullivan built again with faith; with faith in architecture 
as a creation of the mind, Whatever may be said in their praise as engineers 
and practical men, their fame will rest forever on their artistic vision. They 
mastered construction so as to make it serve the spirit. They built useful 


* Ibid, pp. 18 f. 


* Ibid, p. 19, note. Geymiiller’s theory of architecture can be reconstructed from 
scattered remarks in his many writings. Neumann's introduction of the above quoted 
book gives an able summary. Only in later years Geymiiller attempted a synthesis of 
his own, in a small booklet published after his death, Architektur und Religion, Basel, 
1911. This book has been ignored by the critics of architecture. It is, indeed, an ex- 
ceedingly difficult book. Read superficially, it appears simple, even to childishness. Read 
with care, it reveals, behind its simplicity, in each word a profound knowledge and 
understanding of the history and theory of architecture and a metaphysical belief in 
values, which cannot easily be brushed aside, ignored or ridiculed. 
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buildings, but they gave them the dignity of style. They created new, con- 
sistent, and imaginative architecture. They dared to be illogical as far as pure 
reason was concerned, but, they were highly logical as far as their vision was 
concerned. They never trifled with senseless adornment; their ornaments 
and refinements were necessary and organic parts of the whole, Their work is 
a new reflection of Geymiiller’s heavenly architecture. 

We are fortunate that one of the great, inspired minds of this new, 
American architecture lives right among us, and that we have the privilege 
to have him with us tonight. Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright through his whole life 
has been 2 faithful servant of the spirit of architecture. Whatever his accom- 
plishments as a builder may be, it is his power of imagination, it is his artistic 
vision which lends to his creations their fascinating quality. Mr. Wright's 
fame has spread through the whole world, and architects everywhere speak 
with veneration of him as one of the men who opened the doors of the 
architect's workshop again to imagination. There are few people nowadays 
who, with better reason than he, could speak about architecture as a “Work 
of the Mind.” 

University of Chicago 
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A TRIBUTE TO 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


By Mies Van Der Rohe 


IOWARD the beginning of the twentieth century, the great revival of 

architecture in Europe, instigated by William Morris, began to grow 
over-refined and gradually to lose its force. Distinct signs of exhaustion 
became manifest. The attempt to revive architecture from the standpoint of 
form was apparently doomed. Even the greatest efforts of artists could not 
overcome the patent lack of any usable convention, Then, however, these 
efforts were limited to the subjective. But the authentic approach to archi- 
tecture must always be the objective. Accordingly, the only valid solutions at 
that time were in cases such as industrial building, where objective limitations 
made subjective license impossible. Peter Behrens’ significant creations for 
the electrical industry are a vivid illustration. But in all other problems of 
architectural creation, the architect ventured into the dangerous realm of the 
historical; to some of these men the revival of classic forms seemed reason- 
able, and in the field of monumental architecture, even imperative. 

Of course this was not true of all early twentieth century architecture. 
Van de Velde and Berlage, especially remained steadfastly loyal to their own 
ideals. Once a way of thinking had been accepted as essential, Van de Velde’s 
intellectual integrity and Berlage’s sincerity and almost religious faith in his 
ideal allowed no compromise. For these reasons the former won our highest 
respect, the latter our special veneration and love. 

Nevertheless, we young architects found ourselves in painful inner 
conflict, We were ready to pledge ourselves to an idea. But- the potential 
vitality of the architectural idea of this period had, by that time, been lost. 

This, then, was the situation in 1910. 

At this moment, so critical for us, there came to Berlin the exhibition of 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. This comprehensive display and the exten- 
sive publication of his works enabled us really to become acquainted with 
the achievement of this architect. The encounter was destined to prove of 
great significance to the development of architecture in Europe. 

The work of this great master revealed an architectural world of un- 
expected force and clarity of language, and also a disconcerting richness of 
form. Here finally was a master-builder drawing upon the veritable fountain- 
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head of architecture, who with true originality lifted his architectural crea- 
tions into the light. Here, again, at last, genuine organic architecture flowered. 

The more deeply we studied Wright's creations, the greater became our 
admiration for his incomparable talent, for the boldness of his conceptions, 
and for his independence in thought and action. The dynamic impulse 
emanating from his work invigorated a whole generation, His influence was 
strongly felt even when it was not actually visible. 

After this first encounter, we followed the development of this rare man 
with eager hearts. We watched with astonishment the exuberant unfolding 
of the gifts of one who had been endowed by nature with the most splendid 
talents. In his undiminishing power he resembles a giant tree in a wide land- 
scape, which, year after year, ever attains a more noble crown. 


Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SCIENCE OF ART HISTORY 
A REPLY 


By Samuel Cauman 


N THIS article I enlarge on some of the remarks made in my Science of 

Art History (C. A. J. IV, 1), and attacked with considerable warmth by 
Mr. John Alford and Mr. Stephen C, Pepper in their contributions to the sym- 
posium, Art, Science and the Humanities in the College Curriculum, published 
in this JOURNAL in March, 1946. In The Science of Art History I argued 
that the anti-scientific prejudice permeating so much of liberal arts education 
today is not only obscurantist but suicidal: if it rule postwar education, the 
humanities will play an ever-dwindling role. 

When I wrote the article I thought that I was making myself completely 
clear about what I meant. The replies, however, in addition to maintaining 
an Opposite point of view, displayed a major lack of understanding. It may be 
well, therefore, to go over at least three basic distinctions which I had felt 
obvious enough to require little elaboration. 


(1) Art History Is Not Art 


Since men first stood erect, art has not so much held a mirror to nature 
as a focusing glass to the lives of men. Works of art have been the distilled 
concretions of man’s inner world, Artists have made these concretions; they 
have not analyzed but presented. We demand of art that it drive things home, 
not that it explain. Art is personal and creative; it is impossible to copy and 
difficult to translate. 

Critics, musicologists and art historians write about art. They deal with 
certain facts—books, buildings, pictures, symphonies. It is their job to explain 
both art and artists in unambiguous prose. 

What Mr. Alford calls the “personalistic method of discourse” and Mr. 
H. R. MacCallum, in another contribution to the symposium, the “personal 
non-scientific sign,” is something to which artists are entitled but not critics 
and historians. Artists often, in discussions about art, enrich our understanding 
through highly personal utterances which themselves partake of the nature of 
works of art and which require interpretatica, not acceptance at face value. 
Art historians increase our knowledge about art by means of prosaic statements 
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which, like the statements of other scientists, are subject to the verdict of 
experience. The utterances of art historians, if they cannot be accepted at face 
value, cannot be accepted at all. 

Through confusion, some writers about art feel called upon to deal with 
their material by making another work of art— something personal and 
creative, impossible to copy and difficult to translate. They produce, not sets of 
unambiguous, true or false statements, but inferior poetry. They claim freedom 
from accountability for the things they say. They claim custodianship of the 
eternal verities. Mr. Alford and Mr. MacCallum will permit no infringement 
of either of these conflicting claims: 

In The Science of Art History 1 wrote: 


For the new youth is going to ask of the teacher of philosophy, of literature, of art, 
precisely what it asks of the teacher of physics, of chemistry, of economics: genuine 
answers to real problems. It will demand information about how the world is con- 
structed and how the world moves. 


In quoting this passage, Mr. Alford inserted a period after the word 
“physics,” ending the direct quotation, and went on to supply a context of 
his own: “That is, whatever claims the new student may or not make on 
philosophy and the teacher of philosophy, it is to ask the artist and teacher 
of art to abandon his personalistic method of discourse. Instead, he should 
adopt a method developed for purposes essentially different from and incon- 
sistent with those of the expressive arts.”” Aside from noting that nowhere did 
I address myself to the artist,I shall not dwell upon this highly judicious method 
of quotation, for I think that Mr. Alford grasped my point and, in his own 
personalistic fashion, expressed it. Historians and critics are"not artists. 

Mr. Pepper, also, was offended by this passage and by the suggestion 
that followed from it: that we analyze theories and decide which to accept 
on the basis of the evidence. This, to him, was a purge order, and he referred 
to me as a “purger.” Mr. Pepper has reduced all thought to seven “world 
hypotheses,” four of which he is capable of entertaining simultaneously as 
equally true. He regards as unnaturally arbitrary those who take a hard look 
at what they are invited to believe and who, with an ample harem of beliefs 
to be had together for the asking, decide to select only one. 

Mr. Alford, Mr. Pepper and Mr. MacCallum champion a condition in our 
intellectual life that has had profoundly demoralizing effects on our youth. 
The young people to whom it is said, “All answers are true, and one answer 
is as good as another,” are driven, by the irresistible human need to find an 
explanation of the world, to reject the philosophical agnosticism of our cul- 
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ture. In large numbers, they have turned to false explanations. The purveyors 
of the mysticism in which so many are taking refuge are beneficiaries of 
agnostic educators who regard themselves as exponents of reason. 

The Harvard Report (General Education in a Free Society, Cambridge, 
1945) takes notice of this situation, remarking on page 78: “Yet especially 
with youth, which is ardent and enthusiastic, open-mindedness without belief 
is apt to lead to the opposite extreme of fanaticism. We can all perhaps recall 
young people of our acquaintance who from a position of extreme skepticism, 
and indeed because of that position, fell an easy prey to fanatical gospels. It 
seems that nature abhors an intellectual vacuum.” It is rather discouraging to 
report that sixteen pages earlier we find, with no evidence that the committee 
was conscious of contradicting itself, the following statement: “. . . it is 
impossible to say that our philosophy of art, though presumably better than the 
cave man’s, is better than that of the Greeks or of the men of the Renaissance. 
The work of any genius in art or philosophy or literature represents in some 
sense a complete and absolute vision. Goethe does not render Sophocles ob- 
solete, nor does Descartes supersede Plato. The geniuses that follow do aot 
so much correct preceding insights as they supply alternative but similarly 
simple and total insights from new perspectives.” Here the Harvard Report 
itself presents us with an intellectual vacuum. No one, I think, would dispute 
this statement with respect to Goethe and Sophocles, but I think that it is 
unfair both to philosophy and to the facts of history not to concede that, in 
many important areas of knowledge, Descartes does supersede Plato! And, 
if not, why is our philosophy of art presumably better than the cave man’s? 

A moment's reflection will make us realize that no one accepts any phil- 
osophy, no matter how revered, as a “complete and absolute vision.” For 
example, the devoutest Platonist today will not claim that virtue is a cube, 
nor will he regard slavery as the unquestioned and unquestionable foundation 
of society. Plato affords him an incomplete and non-absolute vision. 

To state that every work of genius is an inviolable unit is to refuse to 
examine it, to weigh its values or to find its place in history. To accept, 
together, a number of the great philosophies, each as an inviolable unit, does 
violence to the very concept of serious philosophical thought. Profoundly 
different pictures hang together on the same wall without conflicting with 
one another. But philosophers have had central disagreements about problems 
which all of us must face. Their views cannot live together in harmony. Plato 
and Descartes and Freud are in profound disagreement. We do not diminish 
the stature of any one if we admit—that each made important errors through 
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lack of evidence and through lack of intellectual tools. But no respect is paid 
any one if we accept them all as artists but fail to come to grips with their ideas. 
If we do not test the philosophies that have come down to us against the ex- 
perience and with the tools available to us, we are wasting our intellectual 
heritage. 

I believe that this phrase “complete and absolute vision” summarizes the 
incorrect educational theory behind the program of “the great books,” de- 
veloped at Chicago and St. John’s and now, apparently, to be adopted at 
Harvard. This theory seems to be that students will gain balance and breadth 
of vision merely by contact with the great minds of history, the writings of 
each great mind being accepted as a “simple and total insight.’ Mr. Scott 
Buchanan, the fourth contributor to the symposium hails the increasing accept- 
ance of this theory as ‘the dawn of the day of the liberal arts college.” 

It is my feeling that the great books presented in isolation are indigestible 
lumps even when set before the most gifted student—the most gifted student 
is able to understand the writing of any great innovator only if he is ac- 
quainted, to a reasonable extent, with the systematic study of the field involved. 
I do not see how a modern student can find Adam Smith valuable in any 
way except in connection with the systematic study of economics. Only great 
novels and poetry can stand up under the treatment which the selected books 
must receive in a course which surveys all of Western thought. Instead of 
helping students by putting each book in its proper place, the great books 
program puts all in the present tense and confuses students by jumbling all 
categories. It systematically obscures the real purposes of the great writers, 
treating them all as if they were great poets. Its confusion of categories dis- 
perses subject matter and is opposed to the whole spirit of searching after 
truth. To treat Plato and Adam Smith as if they were poets (even in view of 
Plato's undoubted felicity of expression) is unscientific and obscurantist. 

In his symposium article Mr. MacCallum says, with something less than 
epigrammatic force, ‘In a formula which is no doubt too neatly antithetical 
as it stands, we might say that science treats people as if they were things, 
while art treats things as if they were persons.” Confounding categories in 
such a manner is a license allowed to the artistic imagination. Only artists— 
Vermeer, Seurat, the Cubists—are permitted to treat people as if they were 
things. Only artist-—El Greco, Van Gogh, the Expressionists—are permitted 
to treat things as if they were persons. Scientists treat things as things, people 
as people, and it would behoove art historians to follow their example. It is 
the duty of art historians to say that things are what they are. 
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(2) The Function of the Teacher Is Not the Function 
of the Creative Artist or Scientist 


The confusion between teaching and creative art—inherent in this talk 
about the ‘‘personalistic method of discourse” and the “personal non-scientific 
sign”—may be matched by a twin confusion, between teaching and creative 
science. Teachers of the “humanities” like to think of themselves as artists. 
Teachers of the “sciences” like to think of themselves as scientists. Although, 
often, the greatest teachers combine the function of teacher with the function 
of creative artist or creative scientist, the functions are not the same. 

Teachers are purveyors of culture. Education is the process whereby new 
generations are equipped with the ideas, the knowledge, the skills which have 
accumulated over the centuries. Art creates symbols of our life; science creates 
knowledge; education makes the symbols and the knowledge available. 

In The Science of Art History 1 wrote: 


“Science, as we commonly use the term, is a misnomer. We use it to refer to fields, 
to mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. Actually, a great many workers in 
these fields are mot scientists; they do not systematically organize and test human 
knowledge. They absorb, and pass on to students, a body of “scientific” culture. 
Science, to them, is essentially a set of values. Similarly, there are workers in the 
field of the humanities who are scientists in the sense that they push forward the 
boundaries of human knowledge and test their results. 


Mr. Pepper, by dint of a herculean effort of interpretation, found this 
passage to be a slur on teachers of science. “Imagine,” he wrote, “so-called 
‘scientists’ descending so low as that, actually to find in science some values!” 

It is useful and important to maintain clarity on this distinction between 
the function of the teacher on the one hand and the function of the creative 
artist or scientist on the other. It is important if only because the creative artist 
and the creative scientist do not need the kind of balance which the purveyor 
of humanistic culture and the purveyor of scientific culture must have. Creative 
work may be permitted to go forward by any means at its disposal. We grant 
artists and scientists the privilege of being ruthless with their audiences. They 
can be misunderstood by all but a few and still make their contributions to 
general culture, expecting, in due course, to be understood by many. Teachers 
do not have this latitude. The job of the teacher is not only fidelity to the 
culture but also communication of it to a specific audience at a specific time. 
Teachers must weigh and choose and present with the utmost discrimination 
and elegance in order to transmit our knowledge and our valued symbols 
correctly, truly, without distortion. 
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Successful communication involves taking cues from the audience, heed- 
ing the demands of students, their needs and aspirations. 

In my article I stated what I felt students were asking and would continue 
to ask of teachers—"“genuine answers to real problems,” “information about 
how the world is constructed and how the world moves.” I said further, “If 
the liberal arts will actually help students to understand the world, students 
will respond, and the future of the liberal arts will be assured. If the liberal 
arts do not help students to understand the world, no amount of propaganda 
for the humanities or against the sciences will keep the humanities from being 
a sideshow in the educational theater.” 

Mr, Pepper, in some manner, arrived at the conclusion that here I was 
trying to define the word “‘science” rather than to report briefly on a situation 
in education and to recommend a course of action. Mr. Alford did not so 
deceive himself. Neither was he in essential disagreement about what it is that 
students want, although, as I would not, he put the case as follows: “. . . if 
the responsible student (in or out of college) has to choose between a develop- 
ing scientific-technological discipline impressively efficient at economic short 
range, and a traditional esthetic-humanistic discipline of uncertain contempo- 
rary relevance, it is easy to predict that his choice will continue to develop 
towards some kind and level of technological training and habit, and away 
from the ‘liberal’ humanities and arts.” This—together with Mr. MacCallum’s 
cheerful remark that “the masses are not swayed by reason” —seems to provide 
ample justification for the collective imposition of a course of study and a set 
of beliefs and attitudes upon students—the central feature of the Chicago and 
St. John’s plans and of the Harvard Report. 

It is not hard to see in these newer educational developments a turning 
away from the prewar aim of maximum training for the individual student. 
The Harvard Report recommends the abandonment of the tutorial system, 
perhaps the most important part of the old apparatus for paying attention 
to the individual needs of students. All the programs involve increased 
prescription of study—100% at St. John’s. In the preparation of none of these 
programs does there seem to have been any inquiry into what students want 
or any sense of obligation to respond to student desires. 

I found myself in full agreement with Mr. Pepper when he wrote: “The 
construction of a liberal arts curriculum . . . is a controversial matter, with 
the two extremes of a free elective system and an integrated compulsory 
curriculum at its poles. The evils of the former extreme have been lived 
through and it looks as though some of our colleges are about to live 
through the evils of the latter. The former seems to expect something like 
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the gift of prophesy in the student to achieve a well-balanced program, the 
latter ommniscience in the faculty. . . . A highly integrated curriculum can 
easily integrate whole areas of human value out.” 

The shape of postwar collegiate education in the United States is taking 
definition. The dominant trend now, judging from such materials as the 
Harvard Report and the March Symposium of this JOURNAL, is toward 
a tight and streamlined educational machine, clear-cut in the demands and 
prohibitions it presents teachers and students alike, and forthright with 
those eccentrics who will not fall into line. It is too early to say whether the 
forces behind this trend will prevail. Certainly, they are meeting opposition ; 
and this opposition may yet prove more effective. 


(3) Scientific Thinking Is Not Mechanism 


Seldom has a symposium on a controversial subject brought forward 
such unanimity of views as did the March Symposium in this JouRNAL. A 
dual thread running through all four papers—Mr. Alford’s, Mr. MacCallum’s, 
Mr. Buchanan's, Mr. Pepper's—was antagonism toward science and identifica- 
tion of scientific thinking with mechanistic philosophy. 

Mr. MacCallum minced the fewest words, observing that the statement 
“We have no quarrel with science’ is a formula of appeasement made in the 
timid hope that some remote corner of the human spirit may be secured from 
encroachment; or with the more sinister motive of those who have already 
sold out to ‘scientism’ and are preparing some such monstrosity as ‘scientific 
art’ or ‘the religion of science.’ . . . There is no need to accept the criteria of 
that scientism for which the very notion of the person is basically nonsense, 
and the category of #ing covers all that there is.” 

Mr. Buchanan wrote: ‘The single greatest problem to be solved is the 
assimilation of the natural sciences to the liberal arts. . . . A liberal artist 
can see in the rise of the natural sciences the marks of this history on one 
of its parts. Empirical science took and exploited a peculiar parcel of ration- 
alistic theology and black magic when it left the monastery, and the develop- 
ment of these is still its main stock in trade. The experimental hypothesis, 
without which no observation makes sense, tends to pure formal mathematical 
reasoning. The validation by observation has all the formal logical fallacy 
and mysticism of the traditional alchemist, as the experimentalist parodies the 
Eureka of Archimedes in his announcement that ‘It works.’ ” 

Mr. Alford connected my statements with “the habit of assuming the 
unique validity of scientific criteria, to which several centuries of accelerating 
technological progress and fifty years of expanding technological training 
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have brought large numbers of people with claims to a general education. 
The mechanistic assumption—the assumption that all sequential events are 
describable in the terms of mathematics and mechanics—has had such stag- 
gering consequences in the successful analysis, controlled repetition and eco- 
nomic modification of the patterns of physical nature that the major fact has 
been obscured that the whole process of analysis and control, the immense and 
still swiftly expanding structure of scientific knowledge and technical achieve- 
ment, is itself the product of categories of being and activity eliminated by 
postulate from the physicist’s terms of reference—the categories of purpose 
and intelligence, the category of value.” 

It was commendable of Mr. Alford to call to our attention how one-sided, 
actually, are those who have only technological training and who nevertheless 
lay claim to a general education. But Mr. Alford is grudging, to say the least, 
in allowing any place for either science or technology in the college curriculum. 
There is more than a hint of superciliousness in his attitude that students 
who choose a “‘scientific-technological” over a ‘‘liberal’’ discipline do so because 
it is “impressively efficient at economic short range.” Science courses, in gen- 
eral education, must be taught in a liberal spirit “even when their immediate 
practicality is used as bait for a student's interest.” (I find it difficult to see 
the immediate practicality of freshman physics. And I believe that the subject 
has intrinsic interest for many normal and intelligent students). Mr. Alford 
chides the Harvard Report, of which he approves in most respects, for not 
being anti-scientific enough. 

Science courses should, indeed, be taught in a liberal spirit. It must not 
be thought that purveyors of scientific culture have performed their proper 
task of making the aims and methods of science clear to themselves and to 
the student bodies of our colleges. How could they have done so, when Mr. 
MacCallum announces firmly that Behaviorism is science and the psychology 
of Freud is art? or when Mr. Alford never fails to identify science with 
technology and to equate scientific thinking with mechanistic philosophy ? 
Major scientists repudiated mechanistic thinking in the nineteenth century, 
repudiated it as a brake on the development of science, as untenable in view 
of what had come to be known. The community of science may be trusted 
to correct its errors, to abandon what cannot be maintained, in process of 
building an ever truer picture of the world. When it no longer does so it 
will deal, not with science, but with superstition. 

In attributing mechanistic ideas to me, and in accusing me of obscuring 
the vital dependence of science upon philosophy, Mr. Alford may have allowed 
his anti-scientific bias to prevent him from paying close attention to what I 
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actually wrote. Mr. Pepper, likewise, misrepresented my paper when he wrote 
that I applied “some such narrow conception of science as a restriction upon 
history of art instruction . . .” I wrote: 


Speculative philosophy is a prerequisite to science. It is knowledge at the level of 


intelligent guess, and is needed for the purpose of defining method. It constantly points 
the way toward new scientific development. 


and 


Science is a method; it is not a field. Scientific method is applicable to all fields. 
It is the tool with which we find things out. If we make proper use of it, art history 
and biology will become again, as once they were, two not dissimilar branches of 
natural philosophy. 


and 
A sound science of art history will bring within the scope of positive knowledge facts 


about the organization of phenomena at the opposite end of the scale from the 


phenomena of mechanics. It will help strip the mystery from even the highest levels 
of human experience. 


These paragraphs took note of the great broadening of science in recent 
years. The “scientific humanism” movement in England promises to enrich 
and illuminate all the intellectual life of that country. Scientific method has 
been extended to more and more fields. Scientific anthropology has charted 
the genealogy of our institutions. The growing science of psychology has 
developed Freud’s early analysis and methods, and has discovered much about 
the deep workings of the human mind; psychiatrists have contributed, on the 
one hand, to the cure of hitherto ‘incurable’ mental diseases, and, on the 
other, to practical methods of teaching and personnel handling. In exploring 
the learning processes of children it has put educational methods on a sounder 
basis and is exposing great fundamental errors in our traditional theory of 
knowledge. The student of culture will recognize that this development, in 
which moze and more fields move from the philosophical to the scientific 
level, was made possible by the repudiation of the over-simple and contradic- 
tory tenets of mechanism. Repudiation of mechanism, forced in nuclear 
physics and biochemistry, has proved valuable in the social as well as in the 
physical sciences ; it has in fact laid the intellectual groundwork for the extraor- 
dinary growth of the social sciences in recent years. The student of culture 
will recognize, too, that the philosopher is by no means relegated to a back 
seat in the process. Only the methods of philosophy can make explicit what, 
in the work of scientists, is only implicit. Only philosophy can integrate the 
vast and intricate workings of human thought into one fabric. 

Charles Singer, the distinguished British historian of thought, has stated 
better than I can this tendency of science: 
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But though it (science, S.C.) must perforce work in departments, it is by no means 
pledged to keep the boundaries of those departments fixed; it is committed to no 
doctrine of status quo for the frontiers on its maps. In changing those frontiers 
science must, at need, go back to its beginnings and question its own primary data: 
it must revise its metaphysic. In doing so it may well presuppose a philosophy 
different from the classic materialistic plan. The world of science may well come to 
be regarded as an evolutionary scheme in which will emerge patterns of value, pre- 
cisely that type of pattern in fact that was so stoutly repudiated by the materialist 
philosophers of a previous generation. 


The generation of philosophers that could ignore the great scientific conclusions is 
now at rest and is not likely to be disturbed. It seems probable that Science itself 
is now reaching a stage in which an adequate scientific equipment will involve some 
regard to the world as an interconnected whole, in other words, in which Science and 
Philosophy will dwell less apart. This does not mean that Science will abandon its 
method of abstraction—for then it would cease to be Science—nor does it mean that 
Science will seek a refuge in that tomb which has become the peaceful abode of an 
older philosophy based on ratiocination. But it does mean that the frontiers of 
scientific abstraction may be rendered more fluid, and that the philosophical method may 
have a share in determining the nature of the change. Notably it seems probable that 
the conceptions of the separation of mind from mind and of mind from matter may 
need modification. There are many indications that the tendencies of science since 
the later nineteenth century have been working in these directions.—(A Short History 
of Science to the Nineteenth Century, Oxford, 1943, pp. 391-2) 

Here Mr. Singer seems to define science not, as I did, as a method, but 
(more correctly, I must confess) as an activity based on a method. The direct 
product of this activity is knowledge—more and better knowledge—about 
those questions to which men turn their minds. The indirect products are well 
nigh incalculable. 

All who are concerned to see that human life goes on and encompasses 
its ends should welcome the incursion of science into the realms of purpose, 
intelligence and value—eliminated by postulate from the physicist’s terms of 
reference, yes, but not from the terms of science, In our lifetime we have seen 
two shattering wars take place, to the subversion of all values, which could 
not have taken place if our first minds the world over had been masters of 
purpose, intelligence and value. The values embraced by those minds were 
so contradictory that they canceled one another out. Those minds, and the 
peoples of the world, were in the grip of forces they could neither understand 
nor control. No amount of cherishing and fondling of unexamined historic 
values, no amount of resistance to their examination under the light of sci- 
entific test, will enable us to understand the world and control our own destiny. 


Boston, Mass. 














A REJOINDER TO SOME POINTS IN 
MR. CAUMAN’S “REPLY” 


By Stephen C. Pepper 


FIND much less to which I would take exception in Mr. Cauman’s 

present article on “the Science of Art History,” than in the original one. 
By accepting Singer's broad description of the scientific enterprise, Mr. Cau- 
man can safely repudiate any accusation of holding a narrow conception of 
science. Whatever means may enlarge the boundaries of knowledge is scientific 
method, and what turns out to be the results of the method is the content 
of science, Science and philosophy are united, as I believe they should be, in 
the pursuit of warrantable knowledge. If this is what Mr. Cauman meant by 
science in the earlier article, he was certainly misunderstood by a number of 
his readers, for there is no narrowness nor serious ambiguity in this conception. 

His present article does, however, still contain a point of view regarding 
education in the humanities which many of us find objectionable. This comes 
out rather clearly (if Mr. Cauman will permit me to say so) in his second 
section. I will not quote. Apparently, Mr. Cauman’s thoughts will not bear 
quotation. Repeatedly he complains that a phrase or sentence or group of 
sentences lifted from the total context violently distort his meaning. I beg 
to refer to the second paragraph of Section 2 (including, of course, all its 
context). Mr. Cauman seems to be saying here that teachers are purveyors of 
culture and he seems to equate the culture purveyed with the ideas, the 
knowledge, and the skills which have accumulated over the centuries. Observe, 
I am not quoting; I am only repeating his words. 

These expressions in their total context of the article seem to leave 
out something which many men find very important in education and 
culture. I refer to the acquisition of an appreciation of values and of 
attitudes and dispositions which condition such appreciation. Mr. Cauman 
makes many verbal references to the value of values. But he provides only 
one means of inducing their appreciation ; that is, placing before students true 
statements about values, or, what is the same thing, giving students true in- 
formation about matters of value. 

Now, true knowledge about values is essential. Moreover, it often pro- 
vides some inducement to students to acquire an appreciation of values. But 
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it does not of itself produce the attitudes and dispositions which condition 
the possession within the student of these values. The purveyance of ideas, 
knowledge, and skills can produce an informed and skillful man. But it can 
well leave him totally devoid of understanding and of an adequate capacity 
for valuing things. Possibly, Mr. Cauman would admit this and deny that 
he is implicitly denying it, or that he is disparaging the teaching of values 
and the inculcation of the attitudes and dispositions which underlie valuing. 
Nevertheless, the trend of his program for a science of art history and the 
trend of his attacks on other methods of instruction than those calculated to 
purvey true information or a skill give very strongly the impression that he 
denies the educational value of the inculcation of values. 

As evidence of this attitude towards education in values, notice his re- 
peated disparagement of the method of putting students into close contact 
with the products of great minds. Mr. Cauman apparently cannot see the 
values to be drawn out of a close contact with the products of a mind of 
exceptional understanding. He states that he does not see how a modern 
student can find Adam Smith valuable in any way except in connection with 
the systematic study of economics. Such a statement leads me to wonder if 
Mr. Cauman is capable of appreciating the difference between the Wealth 
of Nations and some run-of-the-mill present day text book in economics. The 
text book probably has more true information, but unquestionably lacks the 
wisdom and perceptiveness and sense of the issues within the field of study 
that a reader gains from an intimacy with the Wealth of Nations. I do not 
deny that it adds to an understanding of this book to know the historical 
context in which it was written. But contrary to Mr. Cauman’s insinuations, 
there are attitudes of mind in such a book that are just as valid in the present 
day context as they were in the eighteenth century. Even more true is this of 
Plato. Moreover, men like Plato and Adam Smith are rare in any age, and 
therefore of great value to men in all ages for their wisdom and sense of 
values. Contact with the works of such men which leads to seeing how they 
value things, and to catching on to some of the values they express, is one 
of the most important sides of education, Not only books, but pictures, music, 
dance, and architecture are equally rich sources for this sort of education. In so 
far as Mr. Cauman desires such education to be shut out of our colleges—a 
type of education in which many able teachers of the humanities have been 
highly successful—I should say he was a purger. 

Mr. Cauman apparently wants to do with the Great Books Program and 
other forms of education directed mainly upon the acquisition of understand- 
ing, the same sort of thing the enthusiasts for that program sometimes do with 
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Mr. Cauman’s ideals for a scientific education, Mr. Cauman is very sensitive to 
any anti-scientific attitude, but apparently is oblivious of his own anti-human- 
istic attitude. Why not do away with purging on both sides? 

Much of Mr. Cauman’s trouble comes, I believe from his trying to put 
all men and their works into either of two watertight compartments, He 
assumes a man is either a poet or a scientist, and that his work is either poetry 
or science. Plato’s Republic just cannot be treated in that way. It is neither 
purely emotional nor purely propositional. Moreover, how would Mr. Cauman 
classify a disposition—such as keenness of perception, or curiosity, or sym- 
pathy, or tolerance? Is a disposition a scientific proposition, or poetry? 

Finally, I cannot very well altogether ignore Mr. Cauman’s gratuitous 
remarks about my philosophical position in World Hypotheses, which he has 
apparently been good enough to pass his eye over. This book is one that 
intends to make statements as nearly true as the evidence will justify. It 
consequently comes within the sphere of scientific statements according to the 
broad sense of science Mr. Cauman now clearly espouses. My position is 
simply that the evidence at hand does not preponderantly justify any one 
world hypothesis, but about equally justifies four, so that the only attitude 
scientifically justified is one that holds these four in abeyance. It would be 
quite unscientific to throw one’s belief dogmatically for one hypothesis when 
the evidence at hand does not justify such belief. Yet, amazingly, Mr. Cauman, 
as an exponent of scientific method, advises us to discard the evidence and 
believe some one view uncritically. 

Suppose we have evidence to show that a picture was painted by either 
Titian or Giorgione, and was quite surely not a collaboration. Mr. Cauman 
seems to advise us to believe it was by Titian and to ignore the evidence for 
Giorgione, or to believe it was by Giorgione and to ignore the evidence for 
Titian. My advice is to be scientific and follow the evidence and believe it was 
by either Titian or Giorgione until further evidence justifies us to believe 
otherwise. That is also the nature of my advice as regards belief in world 
hypotheses. 

University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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JOHAN HUIZINGA, 1872-1945 

Johan Huizinga was born at Gronin- 
gen, Holland, on December 7, 1872. 
He attended the municipal gymnasium 
and studied philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of his native city from 1891 to 
1896, after which he spent a year at 
the university of Leipzig. Sanskrit was 
his favorite study at that time. His 
doctoral dissertation was concerned with 
the Vidéshaka, the comic character in 
the drama of ancient India. He ob- 
tained his Ph.D. in 1897. During the 
seven following years he taught his- 
tory at the municipal High School of 
Haarlem. Two learned articles on the 
early history of that old city established 
his reputation for historical research, 
and when the chair of history fell va- 
cant at the university of Groningen, 
Huizinga received the appointment. He 
taught at Groningen from 1905 until 
1915, when he accepted a call to the 
university of Leyden. 

His best known books are a brilliant 
study of the conflict between individual- 
ism and the gregarious spirit in the 
United States of America (Mensch en 
Menigte in Amerika 1918), Herfsttij der 
Middeleeuwen (1919), in which he gave 
a study of fifteenth-century life in the 
Burgundian crown lands, and Homo 
Ludens (1938), an attempt to deter- 
mine the play element of culture. In 
Huizinga the artist and the scholar 
worked together. The scholar guarded 
the artist against romantic vagaries, 
and the artist colored the  schol- 
ar's record with the realism of his 
vision. The charm of Herfsttij der Mid- 
deleeuwen is chiefly due to its being 
a picture of fifteenth-century life, not 
as the economic interpreters of history 
have taught us to see it, but as the 


‘The Waning of the Middle Ages, 
New York, Longmans, 1927. 
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people of that age saw it themselves. 
They saw it, indeed, imperfectly, for 
they remained unconscious of the social 
decline of the nobleman's status. It was 
the commercial power of the communes 
and the power of the kings supported 
by them which were the ruling factors in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
But the people whose lives made up the 
history of that age still recognized in a 
martial nobility the chief element of 
the social structure, and the glamor of 
prowess colored their vision of the 
time. But that illusion has the value 
of historic truth, since the essence of life 
is the flattering dream the contem- 
poraries make of it rather than the crass 
realities that are colored by their dreams. 
The record of their illusions is the 
author's theme, and his sources were not 
the dusty documents of the archives, but 
the literature of the poets, the an- 
nals of the chroniclers, the journalists of 
those early days, and the art of the 
painters and the sculptors. 

Huizinga’s study of “Man and Multi- 
tude in America” was written before he 
knew this country by personal observa- 
tion. The books he had read had con- 
vinced him that life in America offered 
the most typical instance of the trend 
of modern society towards the mechaniza- 
tion of social forces. Every technical in- 
vention, he wrote, both releases and 
shackles human energy. The develop- 
ment of radio broadcasting confirmed 
him in that opinion. The broadcast, it 
is true, unites the scattered listeners into 
a nation-wide audience, but no one who 
listens in chooses his own spiritual 
nourishment, or if one does, it is from 
a sadly restricted bill of fare. It was 
the same with the motion picture, he 
thought. By its limited means of ex- 
pression, its emphasis on externals, 
and its appeal to the masses the screen 
leaves numerous functions of the mind 
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inactive, while forcing upon it a set 
of simplified interpretations of life 
which the multitude accepts as final. 

Eight years after his book on America 
appeared Huizinga visited this country, 
as a guest of the Laura Spelman Mem- 
orial Foundation. The notes jotted down 
during that conducted tour were pub- 
lished under the title Amerika Levend 
en Denkend (America living and think- 
ing). The traveler was swayed from 
hour to hour between acceptance and 
resistance. He was, as a good Hol- 
lander, frankly critical, although he ad- 
mitted with Newtonian modesty that 
his reflections among a people of more 
than a hundred million could never be 
more than the pastime of a child that 
with its toy pail is scooping shells 
from the ripple on the beach. The 
ominous feeling that the process by 
which life was developing in America 
was essentially the same as that which 
Europe, at a much slower rate, was 
destined to follow colored his com- 
ments on the life and thought of 
modern America. Her almost religious 
faith in the saving quality of education 
was to Huizinga the most admirable 
tendency that he observed here. It made 
him feel ashamed of his own small trust 
in man's perfectability. The critic in him 
almost renounced his scepticism when 
he described his impressions of the work 
done for public education by the uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Reading those pages I remembered 
the words with which he closed his pref- 
ace, “My praise should be given more 
weight than my censure. One prefers 
to say least of that which is best.” 

He was not an admirer of the modern 
craze for synthetic presentation of the 
world’s history. He condemned the 
trend as a fundamental error of modern 
pedagogy. The publication in Dutch of 
Hendrik Willem van Loon’s Story of 
Mankind gave him an opportunity of 
expressing his ideas on this point. It 
was wrong to believe, he said, that we 
know nothing of history unless we know 
it in its entirety, and the result is 


that we actually do know nothing of it. 
And this error is followed by the other 
delusion that all of us must know all 
of it. Our fellow citizens who have 
neither the leisure nor a mind for it, and 
our children who are not yet ripe for 
it, they all must know what the world’s 
history was all about. It is a modern 
form of intolerance: we want to force 
salvation by knowledge upon our fellow 
men. The fatal result is that we must 
come down to the child’s level. How 
wise was the age, he exclaims, which 
taught the children to read the Heidel- 
berg catechism, of which they did not 
understand a word. For what is better 
than to realize that one does not under- 
stand? He did not propose that we 
should go back to the catechism as a 
first reader, but he opposed the reduc- 
tion of the catechism to the style of the 
first-grade primer. For that is what the 
writers of modern world histories were 
doing, he claimed. “That divine, im- 
posing tragedy, of which the noblest 
dramas and the profoundest philoso- 
phies are but faint echoes is now tuned 
down to the naive understanding of the 
immature child.” 

The office of Rector Magnificus of a 
Dutch university is held for one year 
by a member of the Faculty through 
rotation. Huizinga acted as such at 
Leyden in 1933, and delivered an in- 
augural address on the subject, ‘The 
border lines of play and earnest.” It was 
a topic that had held his attention ever 
since 1903. He subsequently rewrote it 
in German and English for lectures 
delivered at Ziirich, Vienna, and Lon- 
don. He called his English version ‘The 
Play Element of Culture,” and took care 
to explain that he did not mean “The 
Play Element in Culture.’ For he did 
not intend to investigate what place 
among the phenomena of culture must 
be assigned to play, but to what extent 
culture itself is a playing. Man has been 
described as a creature that knows or 
as one that makes things. Huizinga 
placed by the side of Homo Sapiens and 
Homo Faber his Homo Ludens. This 
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book of over three hundred pages is 
the elaboration of the thesis first set 
forth in his rectoral address of 1933. 
It is an original and skilfully executed 
attempt at writing cultural history from 
a special angle. It is besides a piece of 
brilliant writing. As a stylist and poetic 
thinker Huizinga reveals himself in this 
book at his best. 

In this age of over-specialization, 
Huizinga was exceptional for the range 
and variety of his knowledge and in- 
terest. He was familiar with the lan- 
guage and the literature of ancient 
India, but modern America claimed his 
attention no less; he wrote a life of 
Erasmus, and a lengthy monograph on 
the Latin poetry of Alanus de Insulis; 
among his early works is a history of 
the university of Groningen; in 1927 he 
published a biography of the Dutch 
portrait painter and art historian Jan 
Veth. As a teacher of the young he was 
in close touch with the problems of the 
present; in 1935 he dedicated to his 
children a little book that he called 
“In the Shadows of Tomorrow,” a 
diagnosis of the mental ailments of the 
age. His conclusions gave small comfort 
to the readers. In a brief foreword he 
wrote, “It may be that many readers of 
these pages will call me a pessimist. 
My only answer is, I am an optimist.” 

He could not be anything else, for 
he was a deeply religious man, and the 
believing soul does not despair. He 
passed away on the first day of February 
1945, when the gloom of Nazi occupa- 
tion still darkened the land of his birth. 
But he left among his papers the com- 
plete manuscript of a little book in 
which he discussed the chances for re- 
covery of Europe’s mangled civilization. 
He did neither assert nor deny the 
possibility of a regeneration. He was 
too honest a realist to flatter himself 
and others with false hopes. But for 
such a character not to deny it was an 
expression of optimism. His closing 
words, the last of his that ever ap- 
peared in print, admitted: “Everywhere 
millions stand ready who feel the need 


for right and order, for honesty, free- 
dom, reason, and good morals. Try to 
include them under one category as 
democrats, socialists, it matters not what 
name, Call them simply by a name of 
nobler sound than these: men of good 
will to whom the angels in the night 
of the Christ Child’s birth sang in terra 
pax, on earth peace.” 
A. J. BARNouW 

Columbia University 


JOHN STEUART CURRY, 1897-1946 


The sudden death of John Steuart 
Curry on August 29th was a tragic loss 
to all of us. At 48 he was still a com- 
paratively young man with half his pro- 
ductive career ahead of him. With the 
ever changing fashions of artistic pro- 
duction and publicity in the contempo- 
rary scene, his ideas and approach to 
the dilemma of the American artist 
might have lent a steadying hand to the 
achievement of that which we are 
pleased to call indigenous expression. 

To his friends, at least, the final 
heart attack should not have come as 
too much of a surprise, because the long 
years of overwork and a high blood 
pressure condition began to show their 
effects already in 1939 and 1940 when 
he was working on the Topeka and 
University of Wisconsin murals. Easel 
painting became difficult and much of 
his effort went into the illustration of 
special editions of Americana. Persistent 
attempts to escape the tension of crea- 
tive work and a serious operation to 
relieve pressure on the sympathetic nerve 
proved of no avail. The fact that he 
knew the situation years ago only drove 
him to greater effort to overcome the 
dissatisfaction he felt with his work and 
hastened his end. 

It seems unnecessary here to list the 
factual data of his career but a review 
of some of the larger achievements and 
possibilities of this 25 year period of 
production merits considerable thought. 
First of all, he attempted to reach a 
wider public than that embraced by the 
self styled intellectual aristocracy of art 
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patronage. The accusation of being a 
“mere illustrator” he accepted with 
humble satisfaction and felt that the 
tradition of Winslow Homer, Howard 
Pyle and John Sloan, was more honor- 
able to the America of today than the 
suave mannerisms of competing styl- 
ists. 

He refused to believe in the doctrine 
that the man in the street is an artistic 
ignoramus and opposed the benevolent 
uplifters’ attempt to “educate” the pub- 
lic to this or that particular doctrine or 
stylistic creed. He would raise artistic 
standards, but advocated doing so by 
emphasis on values which were known 
and familiar, rather than the unknown 
and exotic. The problems of the Ameri- 
can artist he felt must be understood 
in the light of the traditions, people 
and land into which he was born and 
brought up. He never claimed to have 
solved all these problems, but he made 
an honest attempt to face them. 

That attitude, with which Curry 
sought to encompass in his own way an 
expression of the total America that he 
knew, is perhaps his most significant 
contribution. It also brought down some 
of the most severe criticism against him. 
Terrifying tornados, fanatical religious 
performances, the equally fanatical 
rallies of political demagogues, indeed 
the entire circus ballyhoo that character- 
izes so much of our culture, do not 
lend themselves to the Rotarian idea of 
civic promotion. “His tornados and 
John Brown have certainly given Kansas 
a black eye,” is a statement frequently 
heard and extended even to the national 
scene. The resulting embarrassment with 
regard to subject matter seemed to 
have obscured the more basic under- 
standing of the stylistic problem and the 
pointless attacks against him as repre- 
sentational and “‘old-hat,’’ as he used to 
say, have only served to deepen the 
esthetic confusion of our time. 

These attacks Curry felt very keenly 
yet he seldom came back in reply. He 


often said to me he wished he could 
write as well as those who ridiculed 
him, but in most cases they could not 
be answered, any more than an Ameri- 
can youngster from the wrong side of 
the tracks can answer the taunts of his 
companions as they ridicule the cal- 
loused hands or uncouth manners of his 
parents. 

There are issues which Curry and 
many other artists—not the Midwestern- 
ers alone—tried to meet, particularly 
during the revolutionary changes of the 
Depression era. They are still to be 
met, not only by artists but by our in- 
tellectual and educational statesmen at 
large. To Curry’s credit goes too, 
through the successful performance of 
his Artist in Residence position at Wis- 
consin, the establishment of the idea that 
artistic production is as much a part 
of a genuinely creative research program 
in the modern university as the many 
other fields of science and letters. 
Through his work and influence, Curry’s 
name will live as one of the great 
artists of our time. 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
The Cleveland School of Art. 


WILLIAM H. VARNUM, 1878-1946 


Professor William H. Varnum, 68, 
member of the University of Wisconsin 
faculty since 1912 and former long- 
time chairman of the art education 
faculty, died unexpectedly at his home 
in Madison on July 4th of this year. 

Prof. Varnum was an instructor in pub- 
lic school art in Boston and Cambridge, 
after which he became professor of fine 
and applied arts at James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, IIl., remaining there un- 
til 1912 when he went to the University 
of Wisconsin as professor of drawing and 
design. In 1918 he became professor of 
art education and was chairman of that 
department from 1930 to 1944. He was 
a pioneer in the development of art edu- 
cation at Wisconsin. 
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letters to 


Sir: 

Whatever the virtues imputed to the 
Navy, they do not include a promotion 
system which would sanction advance- 
ment of an art-historian to the command 
of a battleship, the meanwhile suffering 
him to be landlocked in olive drab. On 
page 364 of THE CoLLeGce Art Jour- 
NAL, Volume V, Number 4, May, 1946, 
I discover myself listed as “Captain 
USN.” Gratifying as may be the im- 
plications of this inadvertently preten- 
tious tribute, I am compelled to point 
out that the facts are as follows. For 
the past thirty-four months—ever since 
detail to the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives service which is now belatedly 
exploited with such juicy self-congratu- 
lation in your periodical—I have re- 
mained an obstinately hopeful Captain 
in the Quartermaster Corps of the Army 
of the United States. 

Capt. Everetr P. LEeswey, Jr. 
Office of Military Government 
Greater Hesse 

Wiesbaden, Germany 


Sr: 


Permit me to state that I was some- 
what taken aback by the publication, in 
the May issue of the CoL_ece ART 
JOURNAL, of Mr. Wickey’s letter ex- 
coriating Mr. Longman’s review of 
Laurence Schmeckebier’s monograph on 
John Steuart Curry. The Letters to the 
Editors Department has been one of 
the most stimulating sections of the 
JOURNAL, and I sincerely hope that it 
will continue to be a forum for the 
free and vigorous expression of points 
of view opposed to those taken by the 
JouRNAL’s contributors. Such freedom 
of expression undoubtedly demands that 
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every conceivable variety of opinion 
should receive a hearing, but does it 
necessarily imply that incoherent vitu- 
peration and the kind of argumentum ad 
hominem employed by Mr. Wickey be 
given free rein as well? Needless to 
say, I do not wish in the slightest to 
abridge Mr. Wickey’s right to disagree 
with Mr. Longman; I do question his 
right to air his disagreement in this 
particular form within the pages of the 
JouRNAL. While it may well be true 
that his letter is symptomatic of the 
mentality of those having a high regard 
for Curry’s work, his approach hardly 
contributes to a clarification of the issue. 
I, for one, believe that the authors of 
letters to the editor should be required 
to adhere to the same rules of reasoned 
discourse that prevail in the JoURNAL 
as a whole. 

H. W. JANSON 

Washington University 
Sir: 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Abstract Artists a plan was discussed to 
better acquaint the U. S. A. art world 
with the aims and purpose of abstract 
art. It was thought that this would be 
best accomplished by a series of travel- 
ing shows. As abstract art has been 
predominant in most of New York's 
exhibitions these last years, this might 
be the appropriate time to circulate 
such an exhibition throughout the States. 

We would appreciate to hear from 
you whether you are interested in cir- 
culating an exhibition of this important 
contemporary art group, and if so, under 
what conditions. 

NELL BLAINE 

Chairman of the Exhibition Committee 

American Abstract Artists 








news 
reports 


JOURNAL'S NEW DESIGN 


With this issue C.A.J. comes out in 
new and, the editors believe, much 
more attractive dress. For this we are 
indebted to Samuel Cauman of Boston, 
typographical designer. Notice, please 
the two column format of the pages set 
in the smaller type—this will make for 
easier reading—; the wide outside mar- 
gin on all pages; the happier wedding 
of type and paper achieved by our new 
text face; the cover design which marks 
us unmistakably C.A.J. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


JaMes Avery will teach design this 
year at the State University of Iowa. 

MaxiL BALLINGER has joined the 
Indiana University Fine Arts Depart- 
ment as a teacher of graphic art. He 
was formerly on the staff at Iowa. 

MILTON W. Brown is teaching the 
general history of art and modern art 
at Brooklyn College. Brown was 
awarded the Bronze Star for defending 
a hill in Italy against the enemy al- 
though heavily outnumbered. His doc- 
toral dissertation on American paint- 
ing from the Armory Show to 1929 is 
completed and will soon be presented 
at New York University. 

EDMUND H. CHAPMAN commences 
teaching this fall at Western Reserve 
after teaching at the summer session of 
the University of Michigan. Chapman 
served in the Navy as Air Combat In- 
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telligence Officer, first on anti-sub- 
marine cruises in the Atlantic and later 
in the Pacific, at Pearl Harbor, Okinawa 
and Tokyo Bay. 

JOHN P. CoOLIDGE commences teach- 
ing the history of art this fall at the 
University of Pennsylvania. During the 
war he was attached to the Communi- 
cations Office on the Staff of the Com- 
mander, U. S. Naval Forces Europe 
and saw service in England, France and 
Germany. 

THomMas M. Fotps has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of 
Art at Northwestern University. Folds 
was previously head of the Art De- 
partment at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

FREDERICK Hartr is Acting Director 
of Smith College Museum of Art and 
Visiting Lecturer on Art at Smith Col- 
lege. Hartt was in charge of repairs to 
war damaged monuments in Tuscany 
and all works of art as Monuments and 
Fine Arts Officer for the Allied Military 
Government, Tuscany Region and also 
for the U. S. Allied Commission in 
Austria where he supervised the pro- 
gram of restitution of stolen art ob- 
jects in the United States zone. 

PauL STEWART Harris, formerly of 
the Art Institute of Minneapolis, has 
been appointed director of the Speed 
Museum in Louisville, Kentucky. 

G. HayDN HUNTLEY has joined the 
Fine Arts Department of Northwestern 
University where he will teach courses 
in Renaissance and Modern Art. Hunt- 
ley, a former editor of this JOURNAL and 
now an advisory editor, has taught at 
the University of Chicago for several 
years. 

ALTON PICKENS will teach painting 
at Indiana University this year. Pickens’ 
work is included in the current exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art en- 
titled ‘Fourteen Americans.” 

FRANK Roos has been appointed Pro- 
fessor Head of the Department of Art at 
the University of Illinois, succeeding 
James VanDerpool who resigned re- 
cently to accept a position at Columbia 
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University. Roos was assistant profes- 
sor of fine arts at Ohio University at 
Athens from 1929 to 1937 and has been 
on the faculty of Ohio State University 
since 1937. He is the author of Az 
Illustrated Handbook of Art History 
(1937) and Writings on Early American 
Architecture (1943). 

LINCOLN ROTHSCHILD has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of art at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York and will serve as chairman of the 
department. Author of Sculpture 
Through the Ages, he was at one time 
a member of the Fine Arts Department 
of Columbia University and during the 
last four years has been employed in war 
industries, 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER has re- 
signed his position at the University of 
Minnesota, Department of Fine Arts to 
become director of the Cleveland School 
of Art. 


DEGREES TO BURCHFIELD AND 
CHARLOT 

Charles Burchfield received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters at the June Commencement of 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; and 
during the same month Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa, conferred upon 
Jean Charlot the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Fine Arts. On both occa- 
sions small exhibitions of the artist's 
work were shown. 


AUBERT RETURNS 


Marcel Aubert, eminent French art 
historian and professor at the Sorbonne, 
has returned to the United States for the 
first time since the war. He will be here 
about five weeks and will lecture at 
Yale University as well as conducting 
part of a course on Gothic art at New 
York University’s Institute of Fine Arts. 


WAR ACTIVITIES OF NYU INSTI- 
TUTE OF FINE ARTS GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 

JAMES S. ACKERMAN (S/Sgt.) was 
trained in Radio Intelligence in this 





country, and in England with the 
R.A.F. He was in Algiers under the 
Allied Force Headquarters. He par- 
ticipated in the Apennines and Po Val- 
ley Campaigns with the Signal Intel- 
ligence for the 4th Corps. Later he was 
attached to the Monuments and Fine 
Arts division of AMG Lombardy prior 
to discharge and his return to the In- 
stitute. 

HARRY BOBER (Lieut.) was an Air 
Combat Intelligence Officer stationed in 
Panama on the staff of Fleet Air Wing 
Three, and in Trinidad and Curacao 
with the Anti-Submarine Warfare PB 
squadrons. On returning to this coun- 
try he was a Ground School instructor 
in Anti-Submarine Warfare and later 
attended the Japanese Language School. 

GROSE EVANS (Sgt. Technician) was 
Official Photographer for the 87th Divi- 
sion going through England, France, 
Luxembourg and Germany. He was at 
Trier and Coblenz when they were 
taken. He was also cartoonist for the 
Division newspaper. 

JOHN H. B. KNOWLTON (Lt. Comdr. 
U.S.N.) was a Communications Officer 
on the USS Dent (Destroyer Transport) 
in the Solomons, New Guinea and the 
Marianas. He was later Radio Officer on 
the USS Colorado (Battleship) in ac- 
tion in the Philippines, Okinawa and 
Japan. 

WILLIAM O’CLIFFORD (Cpl. and Tech. 
3d gr.) was with the 95th Infantry in 
England, France, Belgium and Germany. 
He joined Co. G of the Military Gov- 
ernment Regiment serving in Bavaria. 

NORMAN GESKE (Sgt.) was first in 
the Medical Section and later in the 
G-5 Military Government. He was 
shipped to Normandy one month after 
D-Day, and crossed France going to 
Luxembourg at the time of the Battle 
of the Bulge. From there his outfit went 
to Germany following General Patton. 

WILLIAM H. OLPP (Pfc.) was with 
the 14th Armored Division, 125th Engi- 
neers. He went from Marseilles through 
southern France to Alsace and across 
southern Germany. His duties included 
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building bridges, clearing mine-fields 
and de-activating mines. 

PATRICK T. MALONE (Lt. j.g.) was 
the Recognition Officer and a Gunnery 
Officer on the Escort Carrier USS Manila 
Bay and participated in the following 
campaigns: Marshall Islands, Bismarck 
Archipelago, New Guinea, Marianas 
and Philippines. He was injured during 
the invasion of Leyte and the Philip- 
pines. 

HARRIS K. PRIOR (Lt. Comdr. U.S.N.) 
had as his principal duty the inspection, 
test and repair of hydraulic catapults 
and arresting gear on aircraft carriers in 
the Pacific Ocean Area and on the West 
Coast. He participated in the 1944 
Pacific Raids of Task Force 58. 

STUART PRESTON (T/Sgt.) was trans- 
ferred from the 42d Engineers to the 
G-2 Section Headquarters, 2d Service 
Command and to the Headquarters ETO 
(London). Later he served with G-2 
Headquarters, 2d Army Group and was 
in France and Belgium. Then he was 
transferred to G-5, Headquarters 15th 
Army, Monuments and Fne Arts Sec- 
tion and finally to G-5, U. S. Control 
Council for Germany. 

In regard to the war services of the 
Faculty, Professor Karl Lehmann was 
Consultant to the Office of War In- 
formation, Reader and Annotator of the 
Library of Congress, Bulletin of Infor- 
mation. 

Other students returned from service 
are as follows: Robert Alexander, Ken- 
neth Donahue, George Rickey, Donald 
Robertson. 


CAA ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the College 
Art Association will be held in New 
York at the Institute of Fine Arts of 
New York University, 17 East 80th 
Street, from Wednesday, January 29 to 
Saturday, February 2, 1947. There will 
be a series of sections with papers on 
Oriental Art, Medieval Art, Renaissance 
Art, Baroque Art, Modern Art, Ameri- 
can Art, and Aboriginal Art. There will 
also be a section on esthetics and a 


symposium on teaching problems. The 
annual dinner will be held at one of 
the New York hotels with one or more 
papers afterwards. There will also be a 
tea at the Institute of Fine Arts. The 
business meeting will take place on 
Saturday, February 2nd at 11:00 A.M. 
Further details concerning the program 
will be sent to all CAA members in a 
few weeks. 


MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART 
CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Midwest- 
ern College Art Conference was held this 
year at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, on Friday, November 8th. Pa- 
pers and panel discussions were held on 
“Art Collections in Midwestern Col- 
leges,” “Problems in Teaching History of 
Art and Practice of Art,"’ and other sub- 
jects. 


OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Ohio Valley Conference of Col- 
lege Art Departments met in Columbus 
on Saturday, November 2nd as guests of 
the Department of Art of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Professor Ralph Fanning acted 
as host. 


MIDWEST MUSEUMS CONFERENCE 


The Midwest Museums Conference 
held its annual meeting in Chicago, 
October 24-26, under the chairmanship 
of Colonel C. C. Gregg, Chicago Natural 
History Museum. 


ASA MEETING 


The American Society for Aesthetics 
held its third annual meeting in Chicago 
Art Institute on September 5, 6, and 7, 
1946. The meeting was held there on the 
invitation of Daniel C. Rich, Director 
of the Chicago Art Institute and a mem- 
ber of the Society, who gave the open- 
ing paper on “The Art Museum's Re- 
sponsibility to Aesthetics.’ This theme 
of the relation between aesthetics, the 
art museum, and the visual arts was 
further discussed in the opening session 
by Thomas Munro of the Cleveland 
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Museum of Art, who spoke on ‘Aesthetic 
Problems Met in Art Museum Work,” 
and by Carl Thurston of the Pasadena 
Art Institute, who spoke on “The Art 
Exhibition as a Work of Art.” Other 
papers dealing with the visual arts were 
read by Wolfgang Stechow of Oberlin 
College, on “Creative Copies,” by 
Helmut Hungerland of the California 
College of Arts and Crafts, on “Con- 
tributions to a Theory of Art Criticism,” 
by Charles E. Gauss of George Wash- 
ington University, on “Cézanne on the 
Relation of Nature to Art,’ and by Ivy 
Campbell Fisher of Wells College, on 
“Psychological Processes by Which Con- 
tent or Expression is Achieved in the 
Different Types of Art.” 

Four half-day sessions were held, 
with a dinner on Friday evening at the 
Institute, in which C. J. Ducasse of 
Brown University delivered his address 
as retiring president on “Aesthetics and 
the Aesthetic Activities.” Sessions were 
held on “general aesthetic theory: the 
semantic and other approaches’; “the 
arts and social culture—philosophical 
and psychological problems”; and on 
“the psychology and criticism of par- 
ticular arts.” Besides papers on the 
theory of music, literature, and the 
dance, there were several others in the 
field of visual arts—in particular, that 
by George Boas of Johns Hopkins on 
“The Classification of the Arts and 
Criticism,” and that by Henry Schaefer- 
Simmern of California University on 
“A Creative Approach to the Under- 
standing of Artistic Structure of Form.” 
A report was made at the dinner by 
Thomas Munro as Editor on the prog- 
ress of the Journal of Aesthetics, which 
is now in its second year as a quarterly 
published by the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 


WAR'S TOLL OF ITALIAN ART 


From the reports of former Monu- 
ments officers and other visitors to the 
European battle zones, a clear picture 
begins to emerge of the widespread and 


serious nature of the damage to art 
works caused by the war. Total loss of 
outstanding works of art appears to be 
limited to a very few. Damage, on the 
other hand, is more serious than first 
believed, despite sincere efforts to limit 
it insofar as possible. Obviously no at- 
tempt should be made to rebuild what 
is completely gone, yet it would be 
wrong to minimize the extent of dam- 
age, since only the clear realization of 
losses incurred will make it possible 
to take steps to prevent further deteri- 
oration through repairs affected in time 
to save what should and can be saved. 
The public at large, it is feared, does 
not always realize how severe the losses 
are and what permanent damage to cul- 
ture these losses may entail. To work 
in this direction appears an urgent task. 
With this in mind, a committee is 
being formed at this moment, the 
American Committee for the Restoration 
of Italian Monuments, among patrons 
of art and experts in the field in the 
United States. It wants to call the at- 
tention of a wide circle to the cultural 
losses in the field of art in Italy. Pro- 
fessor, lately Colonel, Ernest T. DeWald 
of Princeton and Professor Millard 
Meiss of Columbia University are Co- 
chairmen. An exhibition of photographs 
has been prepared by a subcommittee 
(Chairman, Richard Krautheimer, Vas- 
sar College) and with the support of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and its 
Director, Mr. Francis Henry Taylor. It 
shows in about one hundred and twenty 
photographs the damage suffered by 
some seventy monuments, selected from 
among the 2500 which were injured 
during the long-drawn penninsula cam- 
paign. The pictures, dramatic and im- 
pressive, are enlarged from photographs 
taken by Allied Military Government 
Officers and by the Monuments Services 
of the Italian Republic. Wherever feasi- 
ble, confrontations have been made or 
are made with photographs taken be- 
fore the war to show the amount of the 
damage. Other sections of the exhibi- 
tion show present measures of preven- 
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tion and protection taken by the Allied 
and Italian authorities and the emer- 
gency repairs already undertaken. 

Through the efforts of Prof. C. R. 
Morey, U. S. Embassy, Rome, the 
Italian Government has agreed to in- 
clude in this show some originals among 
saved and restored works of art: two 
panels of the bronze doors of Benevento 
Cathedral, a head from Mantegna’s 
frescoes at Padua, which are almost 
completely lost; Lucca della Robbia's 
Madonna, a life size St. Augustine and 
part of the frieze from the Impruneta 
near Florence, restored from hundreds 
of small fragments; and part of Lorenzo 
da Viterbo’s fresco of the Marriage of 
the Virgin in Santa Maria della Verita 
at Viterbo (1469), completely shat- 
tered, but pieced together by Italian re- 
storers. 

The exhibition opened at the Metro- 
politan Museum October 17 and ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
circulation to the museums of Boston, 
Philadelphia and Detroit in the months 
of December, January and February. A 
smaller edition of this exhibition has 
been assembled and rentals are being 
handled by the American Federation of 
Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
It consists of 40 photographic panels 
and requires about 125 feet. The fee is 
$45 (AFA member fee $35). 

A committee on lectures (chairman, 
Prof. Frederick Hartt, Smith College) 
will provide lecturers to speak in vari- 
ous places during the course of presenta- 
tion of the exhibition. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE 


G. Burton Cumming returned to the 
directorship of the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute this summer after two years of 
service with the Navy in England. The 
Institute had just completed installation 
of its large one man show John Steuart 
Curry for September showing when 
Curry died (see obituary notice in this 
issue), and the show thus became a me- 
morial exhibition with tributes to Curry 


delivered by Oskar Hagen and Thomas 
Craven. 


BENEVENTO TO MINNEAPOLIS 
AND RETURN 


John C, Huseby, Exhibition Assist- 
ant at the Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis, spent four years in the Army. 
On October 2, 1943, he entered Bene- 
vento with the 45th Division, the morn- 
ing after it had fallen. “A direct bomb 
hit on the cathedral had left only the 
bell tower, one wall, and parts of the 
facade still standing. Panels from the 
bronze doors were buried in piles of 
burned rubble or scattered in pieces on 
the cobbled street. The force of the ex- 
plosion had ripped the heavy metal like 
torn paper.” Nothing was being done 
to salvage the famous doors. Huseby 
went to the AMG officer. “That's up to 
the Italians,” he was told. (The Ameri- 
can Committee had not yet begun to 
function overseas.) Days passed but the 
Beneventonese did nothing about the 
doors, which souvenir hunters were be- 
ginning to eye. Huseby’s company re- 
ceived orders to move on and he de- 
cided to play souvenir hunter himself 
as a means of saving at least a part of 
these important works. He chose two of 
the least damaged panels which he 
packed and shipped back to the Walker 
Art Center. The staff there had agreed to 
store his belongings and these crates 
were put in storage. Huseby returned to 
Minneapolis in June, 1944, unpacked 
the crates and told the story, and indi- 
cated his intention of returning the 
panels whenever it became possible. 
Life Magazine of July 24th, 1944 car- 
ried a story of the Benevento cathedral 
and the plans of the bishop and priests 
to restore the doors. The Walker Art 
Center attempted at once to find out 
how the return could be made but met 
with understandable red tape and delay. 
Finally arrangements were completed 
with the Italian Ambassador and on 
August 27, 1946 an emissary was sent 
to Minneapolis to complete the return 
of the panels. 
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OW1 NEWSLETTER 


The College Art Association in con- 
junction with the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America edited a Newsletter in 
Art and Archaeology for the OWI, 
issued monthly from September 1944 
through November 1945. Stephen B. 
Luce was the editor chosen by the Ar- 
chaeological Institute, Millard Meiss 
and, then from June 1945, Marion 
Lawrence by the C.A.A. The letter cir- 
culated only abroad but went all over 
the world, to the Far East and Africa 
as well as to Europe. It consisted of 
brief summaries, written by the authors 
themselves, of important books and er- 
ticles in the field which had appeared 
in the U.S.A. since the outbreak of the 
war. 


BOOKS FOR RELIEF 


The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, Inc., is collecting 
a stockpile of printed material to be 
distributed to devastated libraries 
abroad. Books and serials in the field 
of fine arts, history, social science, music, 
literature, science, and technology are 
needed. Emphasis is placed on publica- 
tions issued during the past ten years 
and upon the works which are standard 
in their field. Scholarly journals, par- 
ticularly those issued during the war 
years, are in great demand. 

Museum publications which have an 
important textual interest and usefulness 
abroad are also needed, thus eliminating 
those which are local in nature, which 
are merely administrative or which do 
not meet standards of importance. 

All shipments should be sent pre- 
paid via the cheapest means of trans- 
portation to the American Book Center, 
c/o The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. If the donor cannot bear 
the cost of transportation, reimburse- 
ment will be made upon written notifi- 
cation of the amount. Do not send col- 
lect. Serial publications should, if pos- 
sible, be tied together by volumes with 
any missing issues noted on the outside. 


LARGEST ART SCHOOL 


The School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago is now considered the largest 
art school in the world with a total 
of 5,916 students of which approxi- 
mately 10% are ex-GI’s. One hundred 
and three professional artists are em- 
ployed on the teaching staff. 

The annual exhibition of students’ 
work (fine arts, architectural sculpture, 
pattern design, industrial design and art 
education) was held during September. 
A special section showed the methods, 
techniques, materials and tools used by 
student artists. 


ART LABORATORY AT AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


During the winter of 1946 Boris 
Margo taught a course of laboratory 
work in art entitled “Creative Imag- 
ination—A Psychological Approach” at 
the American University, Washington, 
D.C. The student’s work, which in- 
cluded montage, automatisms, construc- 
tions, lumia, monoprints was exhibited 
at the Riverside Museum, New York, 
during September. Margo will repeat 
the course this winter at the Master 
Institute of United Arts, 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York City and next spring 
at the American University. 


HERRON ART SCHOOL 


Donald Mattison, director of the 
John Herron Art School of Indianapolis, 
announces the addition of three new 
men this year: Robert Weaver, Harry 
Davis and Gordon Fiscus. Henrik May- 
er, formerly assistant director of the 
School has left to become director of 
the art school at the Hartford Athen- 
aeum where Charles Cunningham, for- 
merly of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, is the new director of the gallery. 


SEMINAR ON ENGLISH PAINTING 


The Art Institute of Chicago in con- 
nection with its current exhibition, Mas- 
terpieces of English Painting: Hogarth, 
Constable, Turner (to December 15), 
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held a seminar on October 23rd and 
24th with the following papers: “The 
Narrative Element in Hogarth” by 
Chauncey B. Tinker, “Constable's De- 
velopment as an Artist,” by Sir Kenneth 
Clark, “The Evolution of Turner,” by 
C. H. Collins Baker, “English Romantic 
Poets and Landscape Painting,” by Sir 
Kenneth Clark, “Hogarth as a Painter,” 
by Andrew C. Ritchie, “John Consta- 
ble,” by William G. Constable, “A 
Century of Revolutions,” by Stanley 
Pargellis. 

An illustrated catalog of the exhibi- 
tion is available at 75 cents. 


ARTS OF FRENCH CANADA 
AT DETROIT 


The Arts of French Canada, an ex- 
hibition of sculpture, furniture, silver, 
embroideries and decorative arts dis- 
tinctive of the French culture along the 
St. Lawrence from 1613 to about 1870 
was held at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts during October, with a symposium 
of lectures on October 11th and 12th. 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING 


With the codperation of the British 
Council and a distinguished committee 
of selection, the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y., presented an _ exhibi- 
tion of British Contemporary Painting 
in early November. It includes about 
eighty oils and water colors, about sixty 
of which have been borrowed from Brit- 
ish collections and about twenty from 
this country. The members of the Brit- 
ish committee are: Mr. John Rothen- 
stein, Director of the Tate Gallery, 
London, Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of 
the National Gallery and Mr. Clive 
Bell, well-known English critic. The 
number of artists whuse work has been 
chosen is limited in order to insure an 
adequate representation of each artist's 
work, Those included constitute a group 
who have attained relatively recent 
prominence in British contemporary art, 
notably Edward Bawden, Frances Hodg- 
kins, David Jones, Henry Moore, John 


Piper, Graham Sutherland, Eric Ravili- 
ous, Stanley Spencer, John Tunnard, Ed- 
ward Burra, William Coldstream and 
R. Vivian Pitchforth. An extensively il- 
lustrated monograph has been published 
by the Gallery and is available in 
connection with the exhibition. The ex- 
hibition will go on tour to a limited 
group of museums from coast to coast. 
The schedule of this tour is now com- 
plete. 


MOSTRA DELLA SCULTURA 
PISANA 


The American Consulate at Florence 
has announced that an important ex- 
hibition of Pisan sculpture was held 
this year at Pisa, Italy. According to 
Prof. Vincenzo Rossi, President of the 
organizing committee, many of the most 
famous sculptural masterpieces of the 
13th and 14th century Pisan school were 
exhibited including works by Nicola 
and Giovanni Pisano, Tino di Camaino, 
Maestro Guglielmo, Arnolfo di Cambio, 
Giovanni di Balduccio, Andrea da 
Pontedera, Nino and Tommaso di 
Andrea. Besides sculpture there were 
shown examples of goldsmith’s art and 
many outstanding paintings of that pe- 
riod. The two Pisan polyptychs of 
Simone Martini and Francesco Traini 
were shown for the first time since 
completion of their restoration and re- 
composition. 


AGE OF TITIAN SHOW AT 
COLUMBUS 


The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
in celebration of its fifteenth anniver- 
sary held an exhibition (to Nov. 
10th) entitled “The Age of Titian,” 
including paintings by Titian and his 
Venetian contemporaries as well as a 
wide collection of decorative arts. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
EXHIBIT 


The Bayly Museum, University of 
Virginia, will exhibit in January 1947, 
twenty-four paintings from the Contem- 
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porary American Collection of the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


YALE COLLECTIONS REOPENED 
Yale University’s collections in the 
Sterling Memorial Library, the Art Gal- 
lery, and the Peabody Museum of Nat- 
ural History have been returned to 
peacetime use and the occasion was com- 


memorated at a special convocation on 
October 19. 


BECKMANN TRIPTYCH TO IOWA 

The second summer exhibition of 
contemporary paintings at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa led to the purchase of 
Max Beckmann’s triptych, Carnival for 
the permanent collection of the School 
of Fine Arts. The jury consisted of 
Lester D. Longman of Iowa, H. W. 
Janson of Washington University and 
Paul Parker of the Des Moines Art Cen- 
ter, 

The triptych was one of a group of 
canvases painted during Beckmann’s war- 
time sojourn in Amsterdam. These 
works were exhibited at the Buchholz 
Gallery in New York last April and 
most of them were snapped up by 
museums and private collectors. An- 
other large triptych was purchased by 
Wright Ludington of Santa Barbara, 
and important canvases were acquired 
by the City Art Museum and Wash- 
ington University of St. Louis. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
PAINTINGS ON TOUR 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica collec- 
tion of 135 canvases, each by an impor- 
tant American painter of the 20th cen- 
tury, after its first exhibition in Chicago 
in the spring of 1945 has been shown 
in New York, Boston, Washington, Day- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and 
Indianapolis (during November). After 
continuing its midwestern tour to Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Davenport, Omaha, 
and Wichita, the exhibition will be 
scheduled in the South, Southwest and 
West. 


EXHIBITION SCHEDULE AT 
GRINNELL 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
held an important series of art exhibi- 
tions during 1945-46 including Con- 
temporary Mexican Prints (November), 
Kokoschka (January), Finnish Textiles 
(February), Pacific Coast Artists 
(March), Goya Etchings (May), Jean 
Charlot (June) and several showings 
of work by local artists. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN MUSEUMS 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has created a Committee on Mu- 
seums, Art Objects and Historic Build- 
ings. The committee would welcome 
information that would be of assistance 
to it from persons in charge of museums, 
including factual data as to fire experi- 
ence and data as to methods taken to 
safeguard against fire. 


NEW ENGLISH REVIEW 


The Arts, “a Review devoted im- 
partially to all the arts, with contents 
varied enough to please the general 
reader and authoritative enough to 
satisfy the expert,’ published its first 
number in July 1946, with articles by 
Herbert Read, Sir Kenneth Clark, Henry 
Russell Hitchcock and others; editor: 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor. Curt Valentin, 
32 East 57th Street, New York, is dis- 
tributor for this country. 


SERIGRAPH QUARTERLY 
Serigraph Quarterly, a review pub- 
lished by the National Serigraph So- 
ciety, 38 West 57th Street, New York 
has published its third issue. 


EVERYDAY ART QUARTERLY 


The Walker Art Center of Minneapo- 
lis has begun publication of Everyday 
Art Quarterly with Hilde Reiss as edi- 
tor. Based on exhibitions of everyday 
art held at the Walker Art Center it 
claims to be the first authoritative con- 
sumer magazine to present “only mod- 
ern furniture, table ware, fabrics, radios, 
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kitchen ware, household appliances and 
other products for everyday use.” 


PRINT REVIEW 


Print Survey, a review of recent fine 
prints, edited by Alfred Fowler, has an- 
nounced its first issue (September) with 
illustrations of prints by John Taylor 
Arms, Rockwell Kent, Clare Leighton 
and others. Address: 1244 Martha Custis 
Drive, Alexandria, Virginia. 


FORTUNE VISITS FIFTY SEVENTH 
STREET 


The September issue of Fortune car- 
ries an informative article on New 
York art dealers entitled Fifty-Seventh 
Street. 


COLOR PICTORIAL ARCHIVE 


Julius H. Buchman, a former Fine 
Arts Specialist officer in Germany, has 
formed a World Fine Arts Foundation 
whose first project is the building of a 
Color Pictorial Archive. This is planned 
to provide “a centralized organization 
to catalogue, photograph from originals 
and distribute color slides of the best of 
the world’s art works.” Offices of the 
Foundation are at 58 East 79th Street, 
New York. 


MAN BEHIND MASTERPIECE 


A recorded radio series of 26 pro- 
grams entitled The Man Behind the 
Masterpiece, made with the codperation 
of Dr. Bernard Myers, has been an- 
nounced by the Masterpiece Reproduc- 
tion Society, 667 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The first series includes: Winslow 
Homer, Mary Cassatt, Michelangelo, 
Leonardo, Holbein, Breughel, Caravag- 
gio, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Gainsborough, Turner. In the second 
series are: Boucher, Greuze, David, Mil- 
let, Daumier, Courbet, Degas, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Marc, Picasso, Grant 
Wood, Curry. 


MODERN ART ON THE RAILROADS 


Seen in a Pullman coach on the New 
York Central: framed color reproduc- 


tions of paintings by Matisse and 
Braque, 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND COPIES OF 
DOCUMENTS IN THE VATICAN 
LIBRARY 


Photographs and copies of manu- 
scripts, illuminations, or other docu- 
ments can now be ordered from the 
Vatican Library. Prof. Pio Pecchiai, of 
the Vatican Library, in a letter to Prof. 
C. R. Morey has declared his willing- 
ness to supervise the execution of such 
orders. Requests may be directed to his 
address, Rome, Via Nicolo V, No. 44. 
Prof. Pecchiai asks, in order to avoid 
errors and to facilitate the work of the 
librarians and photographers, to indi- 
cate with the greatest possible precision 
the documents or codices quoted, the 
kind of reproductions desired (photo- 
graph, copy) and to give detailed in- 
structions wherever needed. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
RENTAL SHOW 


The American Federation of Art is 
circulating a new exhibition entitled 
“Creative Design and the Consumer,” 
made up of 76 matted proofs from the 
original designs used in the magazine 
advertising program of the Container 
Corporation of America. These have 
been mounted on 14 masonite panels 
(3 x 5 feet each) by the Addison Gal- 
lery, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts. The fee for three week book- 
ings is $40 (AFA member $30). 


LOAN EXHIBITIONS FROM 
PORTRAITS INC. 


Twenty paintings by contemporary 
American portrait painters associated 
with the New York business firm, Por- 
traits, Inc. are available for rental. The 
group includes such names as Wayman 
Adams, Sidney Dickinson, Robert Brack. 
man, John Carroll, Charles Hopkinson, 
Robert Philipp, Leopold Seyffert, and 
Eugene Speicher. 
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UreicH Mippetporr, Raphael’s Draw- 
ings, 56 p., 87 ill. on 61 pl. New 
York, 1945, H. Bittner and Company. 
$15.00. 


This is a timely book. It is timely by 
virtue of its subject and its approach. 

It has long been apparent that 
Raphael is “coming back.” Ours is a pe- 
riod of re-evaluation of the classical (in 
its widest sense). Gone are the times 
when it was de rigueur to scorn the 
fifth century B.C., the High Renaissance, 
Poussin and Ingres. That the turn is 
here, is evidenced not only by the art 
of our time but also by art-historical 
research, which is far from being as 
unrelated to contemporary art as some 
would have it. We are all rediscovering 
Raphael as an inspiration, a source of 
pure joy, a moral force, even a “world 
power.” 

It is, of course, a new Raphael we 
are learning to love. If this were not 
so, we would be guilty of mere archa- 
ism. However, as we pursue our path 
toward such rediscovery—and it is an 
arduous path, obstructed as it is by 
old and stubborn prejudices—we do 
need guidance. This guidance is naturally 
provided by such connoisseurs and 
artists of past periods as possessed a 
real understanding of Raphael, albeit 
an understanding differing from our 
own. It is in this respect that the short 
introduction to the present volume is 
most timely, yet bound to be misunder- 
stood. The present reviewer sees it this 
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way: The writer is working toward a 
re-evaluation which he considers of ut- 
most importance, and, since he offers 
in the catalogue the illustrative and 
factual material which is the essence 
of his volume, his accompanying essay 
aims, not at a preview of what he hopes 
his work will eventually help achieving, 
but at providing, from a vast erudition, 
the guidance just referred to. By quot- 
ing extensively from the great Raphael 
connoisseurs of the past, scholars from 
Vasari to Jakob Burckhardt, artists from 
Reynolds to Max Klinger, and thus re- 
calling what they have felt, said, and 
written about the revelation which to 
them was Raphael, he re-evokes many 
things which will stay with us and 
which, far from forcing us into un- 
reserved acceptance of their views, are 
apt to help us greatly on our own way 
to Raphael. 

It is true that there is chaff among 
the wheat and that some passages might 
have remained unquoted. They are easy 
to find. But there are many others which 
are of great value. Leaving aside such 
gems as Vasari’s and Burckhardt's 
evaluations, special attention should be 
called to Fuseli’s statement (p. 14): 
“Form to him was only a vehicle of 
character or pathos, and to those he 
adapted it in a mode and with a truth, 
which leaves all attempts at emendation 
hopeless. His invention connects the 
utmost stretch of possibility with the 
most plausible degree of -probability, in 
a manner, that equally surprises our 
fancy, persuades our judgment and af- 
fects our heart.” (It is good to read 
this twice; the fact that it sounds good 
does not imply that there is one word 
too many in it.) The author has fol- 
lowed this lead with a number of 
felicitous remarks of his own, some of 
which point to important and long- 
neglected aspects of Raphael's art. A 
good example is found in his adaptation 
of Blake's statement, “He who does not 
admire Raphael's execution does not 
even see Raphael;”’ he alters it to em- 
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phasize another side of Raphael's art, 
“He who does not see Raphael's ex- 
pression does not even see Raphacl’’ 
(compare the quotation from Fuseli) ; 
another—in connection with the prob- 
lem of the “collaboration between 
Raphael and his most intimate pupils’ — 
reads, “ . . . the question might be 
asked whether he, who ‘admires Ra- 
phael’s execution only does not see Ra- 
phael’ either.” It may be granted that 
the omission of a few sentences which 
might be interpreted as a slur upon a 
non-Raphaelesque artistic creed or a 
refutation of modern approaches would 
have benefited the book. 

Appalling difficulties beset the 
scholar who tries to force his way 
through the maze which is the corpus 
of drawings attributed to Raphael, and 
few have the right to pass judgment 
on some problematic items included in 
this book. The author’s guide was the 
very best available to anyone: Oskar 
Fischel’s great publication, which has 
unfortunately remained a fragment. It 
represents the crowning of a life-work 
which started (1898) with extreme 
Morellian scepticism and ended with 
an entirely new and basically sound 
conception of Raphael as a draughts- 
man. Although it is not customary for 
a reviewer to refer to other reviews of 
the same book, it is hard to withstand 
the temptation to draw an illustration 
of these difficulties of judgment from 
two reviews of the present volume 
which appeared simultaneously only a 
few months ago. In one of them (The 
Burlington Magazine, June, 1946), Mr. 
Popham pointed out that the study for 
a Madonna in the Louvre, No. 85, 
must be by Raphael and not by Giulio 
Romano (to whom the author ascribed 
it in agreement with Mr. Hartt) since 
it was obviously by the same hand as 
the drawing of a standing man in the 
Louvre, No. 84. In the other review 
(Art in America, July, 1946), Mr. Hartt 
says that the silverpoint drawing with 
heads of the Madonna and the Child in 
London, No. 74 (also reproduced on 


the jacket), is “demonstrably by Giulio 
Romano.” In other words, one reviewer 
considers the author “radical,” the 
other ‘conservative’; both are eminent 
critics of Raphael drawings. Similarly, 
the very fact that the study for the 
Christ of the Disputa in Lille, No. 60 
(frontispiece), is admired by many (in- 
cluding this reviewer) as a Raphael 
drawing of outstanding beauty while Mr. 
Hartt calls it an “insipid . . . studio 
piece of little quality, very possibly by 
Penni,” suffices to make on realize how 
much remains to be done—in spite of 
Fischel’s efforts, 

The majority of the drawings are ad- 
mirably reproduced, and the catalogue 
is an excellent piece of scholarship. Last, 
but not least, the volume is a model of 
tasteful printing, arrangement and bind- 
ing, for which our heartfelt thanks are 
due to its author and its publisher alike. 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON, Henry Moore, 16 
pp., 32 pls. (16 in color). Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex, England, 1943, 
Penguin Books. 2 shillings. 

HERBERT READ, Henry Moore, 44 pp., 
229 pls. (13 in color). New York, 
1944, Curt Valentin. $16.50. 


These two volumes on the same sculp- 
tor are similar in only one respect: both 
are superb examples of the book-mak- 
ing art. Primarily picture books, they 
are well designed; their illustrations, in 
black and white and in color, are faith- 
ful and fine; and their texts are in- 
formative and intimate discussions of 
the artist's work which prepare the 
reader for the body of the book. 

In all other respects they differ. One 
is a magnificent quarto volume on 
heavy coated paper with large margins 
and several hundred illustrations, pub- 
lished in a limited edition. It bears a 
New York imprint, but it was made in 
England, and we must admire the pa- 
tience and ingenuity which could bring 
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forth such a book in spite of the obsta- 
cles and restrictions of war-time Lon- 
don. Admirable as this is, the other, 
smaller book should cause us—as teach- 
ers and students—more envy. It is part 
of that series (little in size only) on 
modern painters which, though includ- 
ing artists chosen without concessions 
to a supposedly popular taste, was 
printed—and sold!—in editions of 
something like fifty thousand. The 
equivalent for this country would be 
about one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Can we look forward to the day when 
a book on John Marin, say, priced at 
$1.00, will sell in that quantity? 

The comparison of the two books 
raises the further issue of their useful- 
ness, quite apart from the comparative 
size of the public that they reach. It 
appears somewhat dangerous to have an 
artist of Moore’s age (he is only forty- 
seven), enshrined in a volume of such 
magnificence. Undoubtedly a useful ref- 
erence work, and a collector's item that 
is a pleasure to own and examine, it 
inevitably gives the impression of fin- 
ished stylistic achievement. It in no 
way minimizes Moore's stature to sug- 
gest that this may make the artist less 
adventurous in the future, and his pub- 
lic reluctant to accept any change in a 
too-well-known artistic personality. He 
runs the ris!: of being typed, and so un- 
able to assume any other role. The 
physical slightness of the Penguin book, 
on the other hand, makes it easy of 
access; it suggests youth and contem- 
poraneity, rather than the old master. 

The texts differ, too. Herbert Read, 
dealing with Moore's sculpture as well 
as his painting, is quite properly the 
more ambitious. He situates the artist 
within the esthetic movements of our 
own time, and these movements in 
relation to past history. He sees Moore's 
work as belonging to an “organic” 
rather than a “constructive’’ vision, as 
striving for “vitality” like that achieved 
by Aztec sculpture, the work of the 
Animal Style, and early China, rather 
than “beauty” after the fashion of the 


Renaissance. ‘The aim of a sculptor like 
Henry Moore,” he says, “is to repre- 
sent his conceptions in the forms nat- 
ural to the material he is working in. 
. . . His whole art consists in seeking a 
credible compromise between these forms 
and the concepts of his imagination.” 
Read quotes Moore’s own definition of 
his purpose: 

“Between beauty of expression and 
power of expression there is a differ- 
ence of function. The first aims at 
pleasing the senses, the second has a 
spiritual vitality which for me is more 
moving and goes deeper than the 
senses.” 

Geoffrey Grigson, with a briefer space 
at his disposal, relates Moore to the 
artists who have influenced him, Masac- 
cio, Giotto, Blake, Turner, Picasso, and 
Mexican sculpture, and also, in a fun- 
damental way, to the scientific knowl- 
edge of our own day. “Rounded shapes 
by Moore may be related to a breast, 
or a pear, or a bone, or a hill, or a 
pebble shaped among pebbles on a shin- 
gle bar. But they might also relate to 
the curves of a human embryo, to an 
Ovary, a sac, or to a single celled primi- 
tive organism. Revealed by anatomy, or 
seen with a microscope, such things 
are included now in our visual knowl- 
edge. Art, or the forms of art, change 
with such knowledge.” 

There is no place here for an exhaus- 
tive analysis of Moore's sculpture. He 
clearly is an important figure in a me- 
dium where outstanding achievement has 
become notoriously difficult. In the 
purely historical sense, his influences 
remain obvious, yet their presence 
neither affirms nor denies the quality of 
his work as a whole. But two points 
may be mentioned, one specific, one 
general. It is difficult to understand 
why Moore allows himself his occa- 
sional naturalistic effects and almost 
anecdotal detail (nipples, tiny eyes and 
ears, nostrils, even facial expressions) 
set in his large, spatially related or- 
ganization of masses and hollows. These 
details remain on the surface, and this, 
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and their curious specificity, seem to 
contradict the intention of Moore's 
larger design. As Geoffrey Grigson says, 
this is the kind of “humanization of 
rock, or wood, or bone” which is a 
“compromise [that] produces some of 
the most monumental, but also . . . some 
of the least moving of Moore's work.” 
Moore’s work also raises the general 
question of the relation of painting and 
sculpture at the present time. Much of 
contemporary sculpture might be de- 
scribed as seen through the eyes of the 
painters who, in their turn have been 
striving for three-dimensional space and 
mass relations derived from sculpture, 
much of it primitive sculpture. Thus it 
becomes sculpture at one remove, see- 
ing itself, so to speak, through the re- 
fraction of another medium. Much of 
Moore’s work seems to me to be thus 
conceived, at no loss to the final prod- 
uct, but with resultant tensions and al- 
lusions that are an integral part of his 
style. This is Moore’s relation to Picasso, 
and this, plus perhaps his tendency to- 
wards naturalism mentioned above, may 
explain why his drawings, and par- 
ticularly his famous Shelter series, seem 
more direct and less allusive than his 
sculpture. If the excitement they pro- 
duce at first appears more topical and 
so less rich, it may in the end prove 
to be just as lasting. 
ROBERT GOLDWATER 
Queens College 


W. R. VALENTINER, The Origins of 
Modern Sculpture, Wittenborn, New 
York 1946, $5.00. 


This book, like the closely related 
major exhibition arranged by the au- 
thor at the Detroit Institute of Arts,’ 


* Origins of Modern Sculpture. Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition. The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, January 22-March 3, 
1946. A similar exhibition, with identi- 
cal title but slightly different make-up, 
with a commentary by Dr. Valentiner 


is much wider jn its scope than its title, 
The Origins of Modern Sculpture, 
would imply. Not that the title is in 
any sense a misnomer; the work is de- 
signed primarily to afford an introduc- 
tion to contemporary sculpture through 
a study of its prototypes in prehistoric, 
primitive, and historic art and through 
an examination of its underlying ideals 
and emotions. The author's secondary 
and broader purpose is stated in the 
preface: to discover “a common for- 
mula for old and modern sculpture.” 

This broader aim determined the or- 
ganization of the six opening chapters. 
In the first four, Dr. Valentiner analyzes 
the various elements which constitute the 
peculiar appeal of sculpture, as distin- 
guished from that of painting, and the 
means by which the sculptor secures his 
effects: “Painter and Sculptor”; “Ap- 
peal to the Sense of Touch’; “Means of 
Creating the Appearance of Life”; 
“Planes.” His illustrations of these 
points are drawn from many periods, 
but major emphasis is of course laid up- 
on the contemporary works and their 
prototypes, particularly through their 
strategic position at the climax of each 
division. 

The fifth chapter, “Relief and Sculp- 
ture in the Round,” traces the develop- 
ment of sculpture in historic times ‘from 
the closed form, bound to architecture,” 
in archaic periods, “to the open form, in 
late pictorial sculpture.” The following 
chapter, “Horse and Rider,” recapitu- 
lates the cycle in a specific type, the 
equestrian statue. This section is ex- 
tremely interesting and well-illustrated, 
but it is difficult to understand why the 
author selected for this purpose a type 
of sculpture which he admits is ill-suited 
to representation in the round.’ Perhaps 





added to its catalogue, was shown at the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis, from March 
30 to May 1, 1946. 

* To quote his own words, from page 
108: “As an all-round statue it (the 
equestrian statue) is the most ungrate- 
ful task imaginable.” 
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it was chosen for other than formal rea- 
sons, because its motif, the commemora- 
tion of the individual hero, is so typical 
of the individualism which predomin- 
ated in sculpture from the fifteenth 
through the nineteenth centuries. Dr. 
Valentiner believes that this motif, like 
that of portraiture in general, is out- 
worn and without value for our time, 
“which strives for vaster ideals than the 
commemoration of individual personali- 
ties.” 

Is sculpture which deals with the hu- 
man figure in a realistic manner likewise 
an art of the past? This question is 
raised in the preface, along with its 
corollary, whether abstract art is to en- 
dure as the art of the future. The au- 
thor’s stand on this controversial point is 
clear from his attitude toward the group 
of twentieth century sculptors who have 
made the human figure their primary 
concern: Maillol, Lehmbruck, Despiau, 
Milles, Kolbe, et cetera. He admits that 
the content of their sculpture is “not 
untouched by the ideas of our time;” 
that it is often “expressive of the same 
cosmic ideas toward which the most 
modern sculptors of our day are striv- 
ing.” Thus he notes in Despiau’s por- 
traits a tendency toward generalization, 
in contrast to the individualistic treat- 
ment of earlier periods, and sees in the 
sculpture of Milles the “conscious striv- 
ing for a closer, spiritual connection 
with nature’ which he considers char- 
acteristic of our day. Lehmbruck ex- 
presses the “ideals of the social revolu- 
tion of our time” by means similar to 
those used by the sculptors of medieval 
cathedrals: the “mechanization of mod- 
ern movement” appears in the looser 
limbs and more detached gestures, and 
the lofty spirit underlying the revolu- 
tion is conveyed through his ascetic 
types, the elongation and verticality 
of his figures. 

In their realistic conception of form, 
however, Dr. Valentiner considers these 
sculptors reactionary; in their revolt 
against the impressionism of Rodin they 
have merely returned to the closed form 


of an earlier day. Their “poetic realism” 
seems out of place in “a world which 
has been revolutionized by mechaniza- 
tion and belief in abstract conceptions.” 
In a word, they are essentially opposed 
to the modern movement in contem- 
porary art—that is, to abstract art. This 
conviction is repeatedly expressed in the 
introductory chapters, to which the 
author relegates most of the examples 
of sculpture dealing with the human 
figure, so that he is free to concentrate 
on more abstract sculpture in his con- 
cluding chapters. 

In the chapter on “Sculpture in the 
Round in Prehistoric and Modern 
Times” Dr. Valentiner first considers 
prehistoric monuments in wild natural 
settings and their modern parallels in the 
work of Henry Moore. Next, he takes 
up primitive animal sculpture as proto- 
types for similar works by Flannagan, 
Brancusi, and Pegot Waring. In the 
work of Alexander Calder, in particu- 
lar, he finds new departures: novel uses 
of contemporary materials such as steel 
and iron, and the extension of our per- 
ceptions, through the help of actual mo- 
tion, beyond the actual volume of the 
sculpture, into its ‘‘virtual volume.” 
Throughout, the “cosmic ideas’ under- 
lying these modern, abstract works are 
stressed, in contrast to the more limited 
subject matter of the preceding individu- 
alistic period, which concentrated on 
the human figure. 

In the culminating chapter, “Sculp- 
ture and Religion,” Dr. Valentiner 
shows how sculpture predominates over 
painting in primitive times and in pe- 
riods of strong religious feeling. As the 
age of individualism, in which painting 
predominated, is over, and signs of a 
new philosophy of life appear, he feels 
that a revival of the art of sculpture is 
at hand. This new philosophy, which 
stresses the “creative will immanent in 
every form of life,” is apparent in the 
works of Flannagan, Brancusi, and 
Henry Moore. According to Dr. Valen- 
tiner, the purest symbols of this creative 
energy are to be found in the works of 
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such completely abstract artists as 
Moholy-Nagy, Archipenko, Gabo, and 
Pevsner; yet he does not illustrate any 
of their works, closing with a reproduc- 
tion of Alexander Calder’s exquisite mo- 
bile, Red Petals, which still bears some 
semblance to nature. 

This omission is in keeping with the 
limitations set for this book in the 
preface, in which the author states 
that the present work “leads only to the 
doorsteps” of abstract sculpture, and 
suggests specific books by Moholy-Nagy 
and Giedion-Welcker for further reading 
in that field. Further limitations of his 
book are undoubtedly due to its brevity; 
for there are only eighty-six pages of 
actual text to one hundred and forty-five 
illustrations. In so brief a space, the 
author was obliged to slight certain 
phases of twentieth century sculpture, in 
order to stress those trends which he 
considered significant. So, believing that 
individualistic portraiture is outmoded 
in this age of more general ideas, he has 
ignored the work done in this vein by 
Jacob Epstein and Jo Davidson; and, no 
doubt because of his conviction that the 
current trend is in the direction of 
sculpture in the round, devotes little 
space to modern architectural sculpture. 

The publication of this volume is one 
of the heartening current signs of a re- 
vival of interest in the neglected art of 
sculpture. Profusely illustrated and 
broadly designed to serve both as a 
guide to the appreciation of sculpture 
in general and as an introduction to 
contemporary sculpture, the book should 
have wide popular appeal. 

In future editions the author would 
do well to revise the opening chapter, 
in which the contrast between Michel- 
angelo as the type of emotional, sensu- 
ous, and physically robust sculptor, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, as the type of pure- 
ly intellectual painter, is pressed entire- 
ly too far. At the same time, he might 
correct minor slips of the pen, which 
somehow escaped the proofreader, such 
as the reference to the “strange winged 
lion” on page 98,° and the lack of clear 


antecedents for the pronouns in certain 
ambiguous passages.‘ 

BerTHA H. WILES 

University of Chicago 


* Actually a guardian-monster with the 
body of a dull, as the hoofs show. 

*See page 73, last paragraph, and, on 
page 70, the following sentence: “If 
this interest in the early stages of hu- 
man development has been called a re- 
gression to primitive forms, characteris- 
tic of all artistic expression in our time, 
it should be remembered that # is not 
the only source for contemporary art; 
it is inherent in the pantheistic ideas 
developed during the last centuries in 
connection with art and culture. 


The Development of Painting in 
Canada, Le Développement de la 
peinture au Canada. 1665-1945. To- 
ronto, 1945, The Ryerson Press; 
Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., $1.50. 

Painting in Canada, a Selective His- 
torical Survey. Albany, N.Y., 1946, 
Albany Institute of History and Art. 
$2.50. 


The appearance of two exhibitions 
covering the whole of Canadian painting 
from the seventeenth century to the pres- 
ent-day search for the characteristics of 
gratifying to those engaged in the rela- 
tively new study of Canadian art. The 
fact that the one was shown in Canada 
and the other in the United States is an 
indication that interest is not merely na- 
tional but also that Canadian art is tak- 
ing its place with American in the pres- 
ent day search for the characteristics of 
a North American type of vision and 
representation. The first exhibition, The 
Development of Painting in Canada, 
1665-1945 was assembled by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, the Provincial 
Museum in Quebec and the galleries 
of Montreal and Toronto under the lead- 
ership of the last named, and was shown 
in 1945 in the principal cities of the 
Dominion. Its catalogue lists over two 
hundred pictures representing all pe- 
riods, regions and important artists and 
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By Winifred E. Howe 
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"Probably the first book to cover not only 
the material possibilities of a museum, but 
also the development of its philosophical and 
logical ideas as well. . . . A great contribu- 
tion to museum knowledge and bibliography.” 
—HENRY W. KENT, former Secretary, Board 


of Trustees, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





constitutes the first complete historical 
survey of the subject.’ The second, Paint- 
ing in Canada, shown in 1946 at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art, is 
less ambitious in size, though not in the 
period which it embraces. Among its 
purposes Mr. J. D. Hatch, Jr., director 
of the Institute, cites the promotion of 
international understanding between two 
countries whose history is interwoven, 
the familiarization of the American pub- 
lic with the very creditable achievements 
of Canadian art, and the drawing of 
parallels between American and Can- 
adian painting. 


*It is noteworthy, however, that the 
exhibition A Century of Canadian Art, 
Organised by the National Gallery of 
Canada and shown at the Tate Gallery, 
London, in 1938, includes one picture 
of the eighteenth century. There have 
been numerous exhibitions of contempo- 
rary Canadian art including several in 
the United States. 


Although the Albany exhibition cen- 
ters round a nucleus of pictures chosen 
from the Development of Painting in 
Canada, several differences in approach 
and treatment are apparent on compari- 
son of the two catalogues. One excellent 
feature held in common, however, is the 
fulness and informativeness of their cata- 
logues rich in biographical and biblio- 
graphical material as well as explanatory 
text. They are invaluable to the study of 
Canadian art which as yet lacks any de- 
finitive text, Perhaps the principal differ- 
ence in viewpoint is the historical and 
biographical emphasis of the Albany ex- 
hibition as against the more purely art- 
historical approach of the Canadian one. 
This is apparent in the notes to the vari- 
ous sections of the exhibitions, as well as 
in the fact that Albany has stressed the 
earlier periods from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries and represented 
recent painting more briefly than the Ca- 
nadian exhibitions, which places equal 
emphasis on all periods. 
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An essay in the Albany catalogue by 
M. Gérard Morisset, F.R.S.C., of Quebec 
is interesting in this connection, for its 
point of view is markedly different from 
that of the organizers of the Canadian 
exhibition. Generalised and brief, and 
not in particularly close relationship to 
the exhibition, this essay lays stress on 
the early periods and the production of 
French Canada. Furthermore, it seems 
to accept the standards of the accom- 
plished art of Europe as the criterion for 
judging Canadian work and thus mini- 
mises the significance of the style and 
the contribution of the interesting “‘prim- 
itives” of the eighteenth century. The 
Canadian catalogue more justly recog- 
nises the simple, direct and stylized 
works of lay art as the normal style of 
the period before the Conquest. M. 
Morisset, however, rightly esteems the 
contribution of the transient English 
scenery painters of the early nineteenth 
century in turning the attention of 
Canadians to the distinctive features of 
their landscape. 

From this point onward Canadian art, 
according to this writer, remains quite 
derivative, scarcely emerging at the pres- 
ent time as a distinctive product of 
Canada. Little credit is given to such 
mid-nineteenth century romantic natural- 
ists as Jacobi, Kane and Krieghoff, who 
came from Europe, while even the native 
Canadians Plamondon and his pupil 
Hamel (who at their best represent an 
interpretation of classicist portraiture by 
reference to the established Canadian 
tradition of directness and simplicity) 
are credited only with the introduction of 
“academism.” The complete omission of 
the landscapists and genre painters of 
the eighteen-seventies and ‘eighties such 
as Henry Sandham, Lucius R. O’Brien 
and Robert Harris and other contempo- 
raries of the Americans Homer and 
Eakins constitutes a grave fault in this 
account of Canadian painting. The 
painters of the end of the nineteenth 
century who show a richer handling of 
landscape, important figures like Homer 
Watson, Horatio Walker and William 


Brymner, are dismissed as mere imi- 
tators of Barbizon. No one will deny 
that European influences are strong, but 
an impartial study and a broad view of 
Canadian painting reveals in what a re- 
markable way the Canadian tradition of 
the characterization of subject-matter did 
survive that formidable tide. 

Among the masters of the early twen- 
tieth century James Wilson Morrice, the 
superb patterner of landscape who had 
an important influence on the Montreal 
school, and the Group of Seven in To- 
ronto represent for M. Morisset only a 
reaction to the prevalent academic paint- 
ing. Conversely the notes of the Can- 
adian catalogue point out nothing par- 
ticularly conservative or deadening about 
the réle of the young Royal Canadian 
Academy and other artists’ societies 
which differed from European academies 
in that their members were actively en- 
gaged in the creation of a new national 
style expressive of Canada. Though 
painters like Suzor-Cété, Maurice Cullen 
and Morrice undoubtedly imported 
European impressionism and post-im- 
pressionism, their real contribution lay 
in their independent adaptation of these 
techniques to the Canadian scene. Im- 
pressionism opened the eyes of Canadi- 
ans to the brilliance of light and the 
clarity of color of the northern land- 
scape and led to the shaking off of the 
atmospheric veil of Monet and Pissarro 
in favor of the broad, clear patterns 
typical of Canadian scenery. The Group 
of Seven of a younger generation are 
seen by the Canadian annotators as the 
outcome of this movement, as painters 
who were “expressing their deep affec- 
tion for Canada” in significant patterns 
and colors and producing a style which 
shows litle dependence on, and only a 
general relationship to, the abstract or 
expressionist art of Europe. 

Present-day movements, which M. 
Morisset in the Albany catalogue de- 
scribes as a reaction “full of vitality, 
of brave effort and of insufferance” and 
as carried on by a “pleiad of artists of 
robust talents whose work is already 
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the and reproduces a considerable number shown publicly before. The Develop- 
ond of interesting examples. The Albany ex- ment of Painting in Canada, with the 
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art a great service by selecting and ex- 
hibiting for the first time certain re- 
ligious paintings of the early years, some 
very interesting portraits ranging from 
the anonymous Hertel, Sieur de Rouville 
of about 1712 to Théophile Hamel’s 
charming Léocadie Bilodeau and her 
Dog of about 1842, and valuable docu- 
ments of the appearance of earlier Can- 
ada like the Procession de la Féte-Dieu 
@ Québec by Louis-Hubert Triaud 
(1821). 

Yet, like M. Morisset’s essay, Albany 
has omitted the realistic landscape and 
genre of the later nineteenth century as 
practised by artists already named here 
who have affinities with the American 
Hudson River School, and has thereby 
lost an opportunity of drawing a parallel 
between the art of the two countries. Of 
the early twentieth century Albany has 
covered adequately the principal move- 
ments and artists, but it is to be re- 
gretted that no example was included 
of the large exhibition pieces of the 
Group of Seven style, such as Tom 
Thomson's Jack Pine or Arthur Lismer's 
September Gale. In the contemporary 
section it is disappointing to see no 
work by David Milne, Charles Comfort 
or Carl Schaefer of Toronto, nor by 
Prudence Heward or Goodridge Roberts 
of Montreal, none by Henri Masson of 
Ottawa, though there are two paintings 
by Marc-Auréle Fortin. But the per- 
sonal expressive style of Emily Carr of 
British Columbia is here along with the 
cubism or surrealism of Alfred Pellan 
and Paul-Emile Borduas of Montreal, 
the amusing genre of Jean-Charles 
Faucher and the clean-cut forms of L. L. 
FitzGerald of Winnipeg. 

The Canadian exhibition, however, in 
spite of the intentions of thoroughness 
and ample opportunities of its organ- 
izers to find the best works, also suffers 
from one weakness in selection. No fault 
is to be found with the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, and in the nine- 
teenth all movements are well repre- 
sented. But it seems that in the periods 
of the late nineteenth and early twen- 


tieth centuries the principle (as stated 
in the preface) of securing early works 
of each artist, at the time when he first 
established his style, has at times pre- 
vented maturer and altogether better 
pictures from being included. The true 
quality of Canadian painting, therefore, 
does not quite emerge. 

It is confidently believed, however, 
that these will not be the last complete 
exhibitions of Canadian art either in 
Canada or the United States. And any 
minor defects which they have pale in 
importance in the light which they have 
shed on Canadian art. Their contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of American art 
in the broader sense will be appreciated 
on both sides of the border. 

R. H. HUBBARD 
National Gallery of Canada 


Ben NasH. Developing Marketable 
Products and Their Packagings, xii 
+ 404 p., 82 ill. (2 pls. in color). 
New York, 1945, McGraw-Hill, 
$5.00. 


The art historian who reads this book 
will have to descend from his ivory 
tower. It is not a book on art, but on 
sales promotion. Nevertheless, it treats 
of matters which are of grave concern 
to the teacher of art, especially to those 
of us who seek to raise the taste of the 
public in the things around us from 
which we cannot escape, the products we 
buy for use or for consumption. 

The theme of the author is contained 
in the quotation: “The essence of matr- 
ketability is consumer demand” (p. 
329). There is no beating around the 
bush: the purpose of the manufacturer 
is to make things which will sell, and 
sell for a profit. In this there is nothing 
wrong; it is a part of our way of liv- 
ing. It abides by our economic laws. 
Just the same the author does not en- 
tirely avoid a little wistful pleading for 
something more, as when he says, “The 
consumer reaction to improved design 
simplification often spells immediate and 
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substantial profits” (p. 85), and ‘Every 
manufacturer wishing to build future 
good will and to contribute his neces- 
sary share to America’s cultural progress 
should see to it that the best designers 
are employed to ensure good design 
appearance in his products” (p. 138). 

Broadly speaking, the book takes up 
three subjects: 1) Research, to find out 
what the consumer wants or can be in- 
duced to want; 2) Advertising; and 3) 
Packaging, or how to make the external 
appearance of articles aid the sales. 

Research is called PRE-SEARCH 
(trade-mark registered) because it signi- 
fies not only an analysis of past experi- 
ence but a study of future possibilities. 
It is a gauging of all of the factors re- 
lating to the marketability of the prod- 
uct. What interests us is that this step 
involves an appraisal of the taste of the 
public. This appraisal is not haphazard; 
it is based on past experience and the 
method of trial-and-error. The taste thus 
measured is in turn a measure of the 
success of our educational system in 
inculcating taste and a knowledge of 
sound values. 

Advertising is not only to make the 
consumer want what one has to sell, 
but also—on the good side of the ledger 
—to educate the public to an improved 
product, and—often on the bad side— 
to keep the consumer wanting the latest 
model or fashion. This last phase of 
advertising is called “creating obsoles- 
cence.” The author quotes (p. 46) the 
following lament of a piano manufac- 
turer: ‘The progress of the piano indus- 
try has been impeded by the wonderful 
durability of the piano and the fact that 
it has been so thoroughly standardized 
in size and form.”” The editor of Product 
Engineering is also quoted (p. 68) in 
the same vein: “For most products to- 
day's market is primarily one of re- 
placement. Replacements are made either 
because a machine is worn out or is ob- 


solete. But machines wear out too slowly 
to support a reasonable market and 
thereby hangs the tale. Today's market 
must be maintained by obsoleting exist- 
ing products and equipment.” I am not 
a follower of Thorsten Veblen, and I 
do believe that much of the obsolescence 
is created by the introduction of im- 
proved designs which deserve their suc- 
cess; never-the-less, it is evident that a 
great deal of the obsolescence created is 
detrimental to the pocketbook of the 
consumer and to the development of his 
taste. High-powered advertising is used 
to make us “style conscious,” to make 
us want the latest fashion or the newest 
model. Whether or not a given indi- 
vidual is influenced by this propaganda 
makes little difference; his neighbors 
will be. Modern advertising possesses a 
vast psychological means for making us 
want things for fashion’s sake. This 
tends to obscure our knowledge of in- 
trinsic values, especially those based on 
design. Our schools, museums, and other 
educational institutions must meet this 
challenge. “The customer is king” in 
our economic system. If we can teach 
the customer to criticize, to prefer real 
values to “flash” and the latest fad, we 
shall have a more worth-while America. 

These are only a few of the thoughts 
which came to the mind of the reviewer 
in reading this book, but they are enough 
to demonstrate that if we art historians 
are to keep our boast that the history of 
art is a liberal education in itself, we 
must graze in broader pastures. 

The book itself, while stimulating, is 
repetitious and poorly organized. One 
regrets, too, that more use was not made 
of the case system, for where it is em- 
ployed the author’s points immediately 
become lively and pertinent. The book 
should be of special interest to teachers 
of industrial design. 

G. HAYDN HUNTLEY 
Northwestern University 





